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TO 
SAMUEL LESINGHAM, Esq. 

MODESTY and self diffidence are the 
allowed characteristics of self knowledge. If 
then mf presuming to address this piece to you 
snay seem to discover more assurance and self 
confidence than becomes a true ac<][uaintance 
with the subject I write up<U]» I have only this 
to say^-— your known ^condescension and candour 
have encouraged that pres^mpt^ion ; nor can 
any tlpfug animate an address of tlus nature 
laaore^ tlian an assurance that the person to 
9idiom it is made, has so good an understand- 
ing in the practical part of this subject as will 
incHne him to excuse the defects that maj ap« 
pear in the management of it. 

But after all, sir, my own proficiency in this 
sdfehce js so poor, that I dare not b.e confident 
i ;am not wrong in m^ views, with which I 
desire this small tract ^ay appear under your 
patronage. That i:t may have refuge from the 
petulance of censure, ^n encouragement in the 
publication, and I, at the same time, : n oppor- 
tunity of testifying my grateful sense of many 
past favours* are my open and avowed ends 
herein. . But still, whether an ambition to be 
known to the world under the advantage of 
your friendship, be not the secret ;9ind true 
motlive^ i cannot be certain. 
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However, if in this point I may be mistaken, 
there is another in which I tbiidc J cannot ^ 
and that is, that it is at least a pardbn^bl^ am^ 
bition, in which I shaQ certainly stand acquit-? 
ted by every one who knows your character, 
the delicacy of your taste in the choice of yapr 
friends, and the real honour it. does -IQ those 
you are pleased %o admit into that number. 

But, even this, sir, your penetration wil) 
soon discover to proceed from the ^atne vauiitjf 
I before suspected myself to be^Uty of. And 
the world will judge, ths|t I ^peak it rather tp 
do myself honour than you. However, I am 
beforehand with them in thp observation. And 
that I may not be tempted, ip this s^ddress, to 
enhance your character f according to the psual 
style of dedica^tions) in order to do h(Hibur to 
my own, and at once oppress your modesty and 
expose my vanity, I shall pi]|t an end to if witlx- 
out so much as attempting to describe a char* 
acter, whi^h I shall, however, ^ways ^m to 
imitate* 

But that you may continue to adorn that . 
public and ysefpl station you are inj and lonjg 
live a patron and pattern of solid spid disin- 
terested virtue i and that your many charitable 
offices, and good works on earth, may mee| 
with a large and la^e reward in l^edveil^ is th^ 
hearty prayer pf, 

your much obUged, ^nd 
very humble servant) 

'7, Jan. 31, 1744—5. 
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THE subject of the ^n$uing treat)«e is of great im- 
portance; and yet I do rot remember to have seen it 
Cultivated with that precision, perspicuity, andTorce> 
with which many other moral and theological themes 
have been managed. And indeed it is but rarely that 
we find \X professedly an4 fidly recommended to us in a 
0et and regular discour^?, either, fi'om the pulpit or the 
press. ITiis consideration, together witli a full persnar 
sion of its great and extensive uselalntss. hath excited" 
the present attempt to render it moi'e familiar to the 
minds of Qhristians. 

Mr. Baxter, indeed, has a treatise on this sphject, en- 
titled. The Mischief of Self Ignorance, and the Reocfit 
of Self Acquaintance. And I freely acknowledge some 
helps I have received from him. But he hath handled 
it (according to his manner) in so la^and diffuse a way, 
introducing so n>any things into it that are foreign froip 
it, omitting others that properly bel<nig to it, and skiipa- 
ming over sonie with a too superficial notice, tbat I own 
i found myself much disappointed in what I expected 
from him ; and was convinced that something more 
correct, neryoi^s, and methodical, was wanting on this 
subject 

I am far from having ^e y^ity to think tliat this 

which I now olfer to the public, is entirely free from 

these faults which I have remarked in that; pious and 

excellent author ; and am sensible, that if Idb liot full 

* A 2 ■ ■* ■' 
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under a much heavier censure myself, it roust be owing 
to the ^feat candour rf my reader, which he will be coftr 
vinced I have some title to, if he but duly consider the 
nature and extent of t}|e,,s^ject ^r it is almost im- 
possible to let the thoughts tun freely upon so copious an4 
comprehensive a theme, in or4er to do justice to it, witli- 
out isk\si\n^ too large a* scope in some particulars that 
have a close connes^ion with it; as I fear I have done 
(Part I. Chap. XIV.) concerning the knowledge, guard 
and government of the thoughts. 

. But there is a gr6at diffenenoe between a, shorty occa* 
Clonal and useful digression, and a wide rambliog from 
tlie subject, by foltowing the impulse of a luxuriant fan- 
cy, A judicious taste can hardly excuse the latter} 
though it may be content the author should gather a few 
fipwers out of the common road, provid^ he soon re^ 
turns into it ag:ain. 

This brings to. n\y mind another thing, for i!^hich> I 
am sure, I have §reat reason to claim the reader^ indul- 
gence ; and that is, the fi^ee use I have made of some of 
the ancient heathen writers,* in my marginal quota- 
tions^ -which I own looks like an ostentation of reading, 
which I always abhorred. But it was conversing with 
those authors that first turned my thoughts to this subject. 
And th^ good sense I met with \n most of their aphorisms 
>ind sentiments, gave me an esteem for th^m ; and made 
^it difficult for me to resist the temptation of transcribing 
Sf^x'l^al of them, which I thought pertinent to the matter 
in hand. But after all, I am ashamed to see what ksk 
old-fashioned figure they make in tlie margin. However , 
if the reader thinks they will too much interrupt thci 

* These notes are ondtted m thit edition, on aeotmnt of fhrirbeiiq^ in 
t)ie Ijktin and Greek languages ; eome^uently ivauid increase tbe ^a^ 



lijr ;auitiiiQam he wm perhaps Ic^e the Iwtfit o£ loi 
of the fiaert aei^tivM»ti| ^ tb^ t^u 

I remember a modem writer, I have very lately res 
|s grievously affended with Mr. Addison for so much 
ihendoiung the nanf^ of Plato» and presuming tti one 
his Spectators to deliver his notioD^ of humour m a ki 
of allegory, after the maimer of that Greclk'authc 
which be taHs a loraial method of trifling, introduc 
Itodera deep ostefitatioQ of leambg, which deser 
the severest rel^ake. And perhaps a more severe c 
was never pven upon so small a provocation. Fn 
gentlemen of so refined and delicate a taste I can exp 
no mercy. But the pabfic is to judge, whether this 
|io| as culpable an affectatkaas the contn^ry ooe, whi 
prevailed so much in the last opntury« 

One great view I had in nuoe eye, when I put th< 
thoughts together, was the benefit of youth, andesi)ecia 
those of them that are students and candidates for the 
cred ministry ; foa^ which they will find no science mi 
Immediately necessary (next to a good acquaintance vi 
the word of Qod) than that which is recommended 
them in the following treatise; ta which every brai 
of human literatHre is subordinate, and ought to be s\ 
servient. For certain it is, the great end qi philosopi 
btoth natural and moral, is to know oui'selves and 
l^w Go^. The highest learning is to be wise, 2 
the greatest wisdom is to be good ; as Marcus Autonii 

^omewhere observes* 
« 

It has often occurred to my mind, in digesttng 
thouglits upon this subject, what a pity it is that this n 
use^ science should be so generally neglected in 
ixiodcm methods^of eduqi^tion ; and that preceptors i 
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tutors, b€lh in public and private seminaries of leamia^, 
shoiild forget that the forming the manners is mom ne- 
cessary to a finished education than furnishing the minds 
of youth. Socrates, who made all his philosophy subr 
servient to morality, was of this sentiment ; and took 
more pains to rectify the tempers than replenish the 
understandings of his pupils ; and looked upon all knowl- 
edge as useless speculation, that was not brought to this 
end, to make us wiser and better men. And without 
doubt, if in the academy the youth has onc^ happily, 
learned the great art of managing his temper, governing 
his passions, and guarding his foibles, he will iind a more 
Bohd advantage from it in after life, than he cciuld ex- 
pect from the best acquainunce with all the systems of 
ancient and modem philo90|jhy. 

It was a rery just and sensible answer, wrhich Agesi^ 
lau?, th^ Spartan King, Tet^rned to o^e who asked him, 
\yhat it was in which youth ought principally to be In- 
structed > He replied, Tb«t which they have most need 
to practise when they are men. Were thiis single rule 
but carefully attemje^ to in the method of education, it 
might probably be conducted in a manner much more 
to the advantage of our youth than it ordiuarily is. For, 
as I>r. Fuller observes, that pains we take in books or 
arts, which trea( of thin^ remote from the use of life, is 
but a bu§y idleness. And what is there in Ufe which 
youth will have more frequent occasion to practise than 
this? What is there^ which tlicy afterwards more re- 
gret the want of ? What is there in which they want 
more direction and assistance than the right govemr 
ment of their passions and pnjudk^es^ And what more 
proper seaa^ to receive those assistances, and to lay f\ 
<oi^ndatioii for this di£&cult but very irojpor^^ ^iffoce, 
tHap the early part of jjoith I 
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Itnaybetaid, **U'mfnpt!i^ libft Mot mad tattt of 
parents to walcli ov^Midconesk Hie tenpem of tMr 
fliildficii iatbefintyeanof tWrinfiui^.wlMiiitniqr 
eMtobedme.'' Batif icbeiiocAnecfiBCtnallf Him 
^a8it?evyflpltonk)«htie isHieaiare iiMearitir fv It 
afterwards. But the tnirtils» it kite proper ofltee aiMl 
caivofattirtiolMivelliechaegeof yw^ and o^jlA ts 
be looked upon as the matt laaportatt and -mtmrnrf 
partofedu^caidep. 

It was the dbaervatioii of a|pvat divine and refermen 
(hat he whoao^oiies hb leammg at the expeaae of hia 
morals, is the worse ^his educatioD. And we may 
lUM, that he who does not improve hjs temper, together 
vnth lus understanding, is not much the better for it* 
For he oiii^t 10 meaaare its tyrogress in science by tbe 
loqHtnrement of his moralsi and leniemfaer that he ia 
no tothet a learned man than Iw is a wise and good 
mam; and that be cannotbe « ^nkhed phiioaBpher till 
beisaOhiMan. But vhenoeisitaiat moral phiSesoplif, 
which was secatefbllycaltivated Inliie ancieait apHk* 
my, should be forced in the madem to gifephiee.to nat- 
ural, that was orig^all? designed to be subaerv&ent toit^ 
Whkh is to exalt the handmaid into the phice of the 
mistress, 'fhis appears not only a preposterous but a 
pernicious method of instruction. For as the mind 
takes a turn of thou^t in future life, suitable to the tine** 
tore it hath received in youth, it will naturally conchide, 
tM there is no neeeaiity 1E0 regw^or at least tolay any 
atreaa upon» ntet was newr indicated upon ft asm 
«aatter of importance (tai. And as will grow up ma 
negfeot or dioestpem «f «io«j^ things which are Aiore 
jneccaaary tomalE^ a peiaoa a wise and truly uttderstattd^ 
ing man, than aU those radimants of sfzience he hrongfat 
T^ith liim froDfv the school or ooUege* 
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It is i«a% a Qidancholjr thing tD see a finuig gcntle- 
man of ahiniqg pait8» and asweat dispositioQ, whohali 
gone thnugh the common course of academical studies* 
come out into the worid under an absolute govetnment 
of hb passions and pNjudicess which have increased 
vith his learnhig, and which*, when.he comes to be bel- 
ter acquainted with human life and human nature* he 
is soon sensible and ashaqaed of; but pertiaps is neyer / 
able to conquer as long as he lives, fioi: want of that aa- 
nstance which he ought to have received in his educa- 
tion. For a wrong education Is one of those three things 
to which it is owing (as an ancient Christian and phik»- 
opher jttsdf observes) that so few have the right gov- 
ernment of tiieir passions. 

I would not be thought ^depreciate any part of hu- 
man fiteratuve, but should be g^ to see this most use* 
fill branch of science* the knowledge of the heart, 
the detecting and correctiiig hurtfel prejudices, and the 
right government of the temper and passions* in mora 
general esteem ; as necessary at once to iVwrn the gen« 
tleman, the scholar* and the Christian« 

And if there be any thing in this short treatise which 
may be helpful to students, who have a regard to the 
right government of their minds* whilst they are furnish- 
ing them with useful knowledge* I would particularly 
recommend it to thdr perusal. 

I have nothing further to add* but to desire thie read- 
er^s excuse for the freedom with which I have delivered 
my sentiments in this matter* and fior detaining him so 
kng from his subject; which I now leave to his candid 
and serious thooght^ and the blessing of Almighty 
Go:^ to make it useful to him* 
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CHAP. L 

The Mature and Importance of the SnijeeU 

A DESIRE of knowledge is natural to the mind 
of man. And nothing discovers the true quality 
Stud disposition of the mind more, than the partic- 
ular kind of knowledge it is most fond of. 

Thus we see that low and little minds are most 
delighted with the knowledge of trifles; as in 
children. An indolent mind, with that which 
serves only for amusement^ or the entertainnient of 
the fancy. A curious mind ib best pleased with 
facts. A judicious, penetrating mind, with demons 
stAttian and mathematical science. A worldly 
mind esteems no knowledge like that of the world. 
But a wise and pious man, before all other kinds 
of knowledge,prefers that of 6od and his own souL 

But some kind of kfiow ledge or other the mind 
is continually craving after. And by considering 
what that is, its prevailing turn and temper may 
easily be known. 

This desire of knimledge^ like other afiecUons 
planted io our nature, will be very apt to lead/ us 
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wcong, if it be not well regulated. When it is^ 
directed to improperobjects^or pursued in a-wrong 
manner, it degenerates into a vain- and criminali 
curiosUy. A &tal instanee of this in our first par- 
ents we have upon sacred record ; the unhappjr 
effects of which are but too visible in all. - 

Self knowledge is the subject of the ensuing trea>- 
tiie. A subject which the more 1> think of, the 
more important and extensive it appears. So* 
important, that every branch of it seenis abso- 
lutely neceistsary to the right government of the- 
Ufe and temper. AW so extensive, that the near«> 
er view we take of its se vend branches, the more 
sore still opening to view, as nearly connected 
with it as the other. Ldce what we find ihmt* 
croseopical observations on. natural objects. The. 
Better the glasses^ and the nearer the scrutinyy 
the more wonders we explore ; and the more sur- 
prising discoveries we make of certain properties^ 
parts or affections belonging to them, which wer%^ 
never before bought of For in order te a true 
$df knowledgty the human' mind^, with its variouSr 
powers and operations, must be naarrowly inspect- 
ed*; all its secret bondings and doublings display edl 
Otherwise our self acquaintance w^l be but very 
partial and defective ; and* the heart afier all wtli. 
deceive us. So that in treatmg this subject there 
is no small danger, either of doing injury to it, bj 
flight and superfeial m^est on ttt one hand^ or of 
running into a researeh too minute and phMosophi- 
cal for common use on the other. The two ex- 
tremes I shall keep in my eye, and endeavour t0 
steer a middle course between them. 

Kwm thysey^y is one 6f the most useful and coofr- 
prehensive precepts in the whole moral s^steasu. 
AdA it is well kaown in how great a veBeratm 
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.this maxim was held by the aoeients ; and in hovr 
high esteem the dufyof feZ/'eoMimtna^ion as nee* 
essary to it. 

ThaUs the Milesian 4s «aid to be the first author 
.<of iU Who used^to say, that/or a man to knom 
himself i$ the hardest thing in the world. It was af> 
terwards adopted by ChyUm the LacedemoDian | 
^nd is one of those three jirecepts which FItny af- 
firms to have beea consecrated tit Defphoe in goU 
^en letters. It was afterwards greatly admired 
and freguently used by others. Till at length, it 
acquired the authori^ of a divine oracle^ and was 
jsupposed to have^been giveaoriginally hjApolh 
himself. Of which general opimon*Ctcero gives os 
/this reason : " Because it hath such a vreight of 
«ense and wisdom infitas;appear8vtDo great to be 
attributed to any man.^' And this oplatoa, of its 
coming originally from ^^poUo himself, perhaps 
was the reason that it was \writtea in goldea 
capitals over the door of his temple at Delphoe^ 
. And why this excellent precept should not be 
lield in as high esteem in the Ckrinian world as it 
•was in the heathen, is hard to conceive. Human 
oature is the same now as it was then. The heart 
is as deceitful; and the ^necessity of watching, 
iknowing, and keeping fit, tthe «ame. Nor are we 
less assured that this precept is divine. Nay^ w#« 
Jhave a much greater assurance of this than the 
^athens bads; they snufpos^ it came down front 
heaven, we know it dtd : what they eonjectured^ 
we/ are sure of. For >this sacred oracle is dictated 
4o us in a manifold light, and explained to u^ ia 
^various views by the ,0oly Spirit, in that reve« 
lation which God hath hem pleased to give us aa 
<pur^.giude to duty .and liappinees; by wUch,^ t« 
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a glass^ we may survey ouraelyes,' and know what 
manntr qfpersom we are,^ 

This discovers ourselves to us ; pierces int« 
the inmost recesses of ihe mind ^ strips off every 
disguise ; lays open the inward part ;t makes a 
strict scrutiny into the very Sioul and spirit, and critm 
ieally judges of the thot^ghts and intents of the. hearty 
It shows us with what exactness and pare we are 
to search and try our spirits, examine ourselves, 
and watch our ways, and keep our hearts, in order, 
to acquire this important self science ; which it 
often calls us to do. Extunine. yourselves* Prove, 
your QTun selves / know yji no< yourseb^s ? Let a man 
examine ktmself.^ Our Saviour upbraids .his dis^i 
ciples with their self ignorance, in not knowing^ 
what manner of spi(rit th^ were ofX And, saith the 
apostle. If a man (through self ignorance) thinketh 
himself to hesomething^whenheis nothing, hedeceiveth 
himself But let every manprove.his work^ and then 
^hall he have rejoicing in himself, and not in another,^ 
Here we are commanded,instead of judging others, 
to judge ourselves ; and to avoid the inexcusahU 
rashness of condemning others for^he very crimes 
-we ourselves are guilty of, Rom. ii. 1, 21, Z2^ 
which a self ignorant man is very apt to do ; nay, 
to be more offended at a small blemish in anotber^a 
character, than at a greater in his own ; which 
folly, self ignorance^ and hypocrisy, our Saviour 
with just severity animadverts upon, Matt vii. 
3—5. 

And what stress was laid upon this under the 
Old Testament dispensation appears sufficiently 
from those expressions-T-ifeep thy heart with all diU 
igence.\\ Cmnmune with your own heart.H Search 

• James i. 83. + 1 Cor. xi. 28. J Luke ix. 5^, 

* ^al. V. 3v J Prov. iv, 1^. % Pwl. iv. ^. 



^e, O GffJ5, and knovo my heart ; try mc, and knot» 
my thoufrhis* Examine m«, O /.Qn». andprovt me; 
try my rtins and my keart.^ Let us starckand try owr 
^ays^l Recollect yourselva^ O nation not detired^ 
And all this is necessary to that $df acquaintance 
which is the only proper basis of solid peace. 

Were mankidd batmore generally conwncedo^ 
the importance aDd>iiece88ily^f this^«2^ibiiotvM|^^ 
ifuad possessed with a due esteem for it ; did thej^ 
bnt know the true way to attain it ; and under ar 
proper sense of its excellence and the fatal eUbcti 
of self ignonuBce,- did they but make it their burf^ 
ness andstadyieyery day to cultivate it ; how eeoo' 
dionld we find a happy alteration in the manner^ 
4nd spirits of neni-^Bi^t4fae misery of itis, men 
will not ihittki will not en^oy their thoughts in 
good earnest, about the things which mo»t of all 
deserve aind demajpd^theBi, Bj which unaccount^ 
ableindolence, and aversion 'taselfrejSection^ they 
are ted bMndfold and insensibly into the most ds»» 
geroua ps^hs o£ infidelity and «wiokednefes^ a6>tllcr 
^en»v were heretofore : of whose amazing ingrati- 
tude and n^postasy Goo himself assigns this single 
' i:wose-^My^ people do not conncfeni|j 

iS^//*&nowMJ^fektfa«ktaoquajintance withoursebieis 
vrfaich shows: US' what we are, andidb, and ougitt 
to be, ani' do, in order to our living comfort^ 
^My and. usefully here, and happily hereafter; 
The means of it is nlf examinaiion.; the end'of 
it self gfwemmfinlt ugiAsdf fruition. It pdncipyiy 
<»>nsists ia the knowledge of our souls ; which iff 
attained by a particular attention to their vaH-* 
ous powers^ capacities, passions^ inclttiatiob^ op<« 
er ations, state, happiness and temper* For a mi^^^ 

•' P*a>. cxxxix. ft J. f Ptel. xxvi. 2. f L'art. 111.4. 
% Zeph. ill s. I lfsiahi*-3^ 

91t 
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floul b properly himself. Matt^ xn. 26, compared 
with Luke Li. 25. The body is but the house, the 
soul is the tenant that inhabits tt : the body is the 
instrument, the soul the artist that directs it. 

. This science, which is jtobe thesubject of the en* 
Bumg treatise, hath these three pecuUar properties 
in it, which distinguish it from, and render it pref^. 
crable to all other.-r 1. U u equally (tttainahU by. 
alL It requires oo strength of memory, no force 
of genius, ao depth of penetration, as many other - 
sciences do, to come at a tolerable degree o^* 
acquaintance with them j; which therefore render!^ 
ihemifkteeembUhy the greatest part of mankiodt. 
If or is it placed out of their reach through a want 
cf opportunity, and proper assistance and directioa 
liow to a.cquire itr ^ifi many other parts of learn- 
ing me. £?ery one of a common capacity hath, 
the opportunity and ability to attain it, if he will 
I>ut recollect his rambling thoughts, turn them ia 
upon himself, watch the motions of his heart, and 
compare them with his rule. — 3. It is of eqiuU tm- 
forUjtnce to all-^-^nd of the highest importance toevery^ 
«Qe. Other sciences are suited to the yarious con- 
ditions of life. Some, more necessary to some f. 
others^ to others. But this equally concerns eyery 
one that hath aii immortal soul, whose final hap^ 
piness he desires and seeks. — 3. Other huowledge u. 
9ery apt to make ^ man vai» ; this always ke^ him. 
humble. Nay, it is foi^ want of this kopwledge that 
men are vain of that they have. Kruomli^dge puffeth^ 
%pj* A small degree of knowledge oUe^ hath^ 
this effect on weak minds. And the reason why. 
greater attainments in it have not so generally the 
same effect is, because they open and enlarge the 
Tievs of the mind so far, as to let into it at th^ 
♦ I Cor, viii. i, , 
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same time a g^ooddegree oiselfkno^joUdgt. For the 
^ore trae knowledge a man hath, the more sensible 
be iai of the want of it ^ which keeps him humble. 
And now, noder^ whoever thou art, whatever 
be thy character, station, or distinction in life, if 
thou art afiraid to look into thine heart;^ and bast 
no inclination to self acquaintance, read op farth<^r ;; 
\blj aside this book ; for thou wilt find nothingi 
here that will flatter thy self esteem ; but per* 
haps something that may abate it. But if thou art 
desirous to cultivate this important kind of knowl* 
edge, and to live no longer a stranger to thyself^ 
proceed; and keep thy eye open to thy own im- 
age, with whatever unexpected deformity it may 
present itself to thee ; and patiently attei-d, whilst, 
by divine assistance, I endeavour to lay open thine 
pwn heart to thee, and to lead thee to the true, 
knowledge of thyself in the following Chapters. 

CHAP IJ. 

The several Branches of Self Kfurwledge. We mus^ 

know what sort of Cireaiures we ar^, and what we. 

shall be. 

THAT we may have a niior^ distinct aud or- 
derly yievf 9f this i^ubject, I shall here consider the 
several branches of self knowledge; or some of the 
cbief particulars wherein it consists. Whereby, 
perhaps, it will appear to be a more copious and 
comprehensive science than we iipagine. And, 

I. ' To Icnow ourselves, is to know and serious- 
ly consider what sort pf creatures wie are, and 
^hat We shall be. 

I. What we are. 

Man is a complex being, trimeres upos^ais^ atri- 
partote pei:aion ; or a compoynd creature made up 
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of three distinct parts, viz. the body, which is the 
earthly or mortai part of hiip ; the suui, which i» 
the animalor seositive part; aod the spirit or roiod^. 
which is the rational and immortal part. Each of 
these threepartflhaye their respective offices assign- 
ed them. And a man then acts becoming himseU^ 
when he keeps them* employed in their proper 
functions,, and preserves their natural subordina- 
tion. — But it is not enough to know this merely 
as a point of speculation ; we must pursue and re- 
volve the thought, and urge the consideratioiii ta 
all the purposes of a< practical self acquaintance. 

We are not all body, nor mere animal creatures* 
We find we have a more noble nature than the in« 
animate oi brutal part of the creation. We cai^ 
not only move and act freely, but we observe in 
ourselves a capacity of reQectioti, study andfore^ 
cajst, and various mental <)perations, which irra- 
tional animals discover no symptoms of. 6iir souls^ 
therefore, mustbe of a pptore exceUent ndture than 
theirs; and from the power of thought with 
which they are endowed, they are proved to he 
immaterial aubstances. And consequently in their 
own nature capable of immortality. Abd that 
they are actually immortal, or will never die, the 
sacred scriptures dp abundantly testify.-^Let us^ 
then hereupon aeriously recollect ourselves 4n the 
folio wing . soliloquy. 

"O my soui, look back but a few y^earis, an4 
thou wast nothing ! — And how didst thou spring 
out of that, nothing t-T-thoucouldst not make thy- 
self. Thatri^ quite impossible -^Most certain it 
is, that that almighty , self existent aqd eternal Pow- 
er, which made the world, made thee also out of 
nothing; called thee into being, when thpu wast 
liPU ffs^ye thee tb9d^r<9asbwDg:aQdxeflecti9g/9Q« 
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ulf ies, which than art now employing in searchikig 
out the end and happmess of thy nature. It was 
He, O my sou!, that made thee intelligent and 
immortal. It was He that placed thee in this 
body, as in a prison, where thy capacities are 
pramped, thy desires debased, and thy liberty lost. 
-T-It was He that sent thee into this world, which 
by all circumstances appears to be a state of short 
discipline and trial. And wherefore did he place 
thee here, when he might have made thee a more 
free, unconfined, and happy spirit ?-r-But check 
that thought ; it looks like a too presumptuous 

r'osity. A more needful and important inquiry 
What*did he place thee here fpr ? — And what 
doth he expect from thee whilst thou art here ?-« 
What part hath he allotted me to act on the stage 
of human life ; where He, angels and men are 
spectators of my behaviour ? The part he hath 
given me to act here is, doubtless, a very impor* 
tant.one ;^ because it is for eternity. And what 
is it but to live up to the dignity 0f my rational and 
intellectual nature ; and as becomes a creature 
horn for immortality? 

'' And tell me, O my soul, (for as 1 am now 
about to cultivate a better acquaintance with thee, 
to whom I have been too long a stranger, I must 
try thee, and put many a close question to thee) 
tell me, I say, whilst thou confinest thy desires to 
sensual gratifications, wherein dost thou differ from 
the beasts that perish ? Captivated by bodily ap- 
petites, dost thou not act beneath thyself? Dost 
thou not put thyself upon a level with the lower 
class of beings, which were made to serve thee, 
offer an indignity to thyself, and despise the work 
pf thy Maker^s hands? O, remember thy heavenly 
extract! remepaber thou art a spirit ! Check, th^ti 
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the solicitations of the flesh ; and dare to do noth* 
iDg that may dimiDish thy native excellence, dishon- 
our thy high original, or degrade thy noble nature, 
•—But Ut me stiU urge it Consider, I say, O my 
soul, that thou art an immortal spirit. Thy body 
dies ; but thou, thou must live forever, and thine 
eternity will take its tincture from the manaer of 
thy behaviour, and the habits thou contracte8t,dur«- 
ing thistbyshortcopartnership withflesh and blood. 
O \ do nothing now, but what thou mayest with 
pleasure look back upoa a millioa of ages hence. 
For know, O my soul, that 4by self coqsciousnesa 
and reiflecting faculties will not leave thee with 
thy body ; but will follow thee after death, and 
be the instrument of unspeakable pleasure or tor- 
ment to thee in that separate state of existence.'^ 
2. In order to a full acquaintance with our- 
selves, we must endeavour to know not only what 
we are, but what we shall b^. 

And O ! what different creatures shall we soon 
be, from what we now are ! Let us look forwards, 
then, and frequently glance our thoughts towards 
death ; though they cannot penetrate the darkness 
of that passage, or reach the state behind it That 
lies Teiled from the eyes of our mind ; and the 
great Qod hath not thought fit to throw so mucH 
light upon it, as to satisfy the anxious and inquisi- 
tive desires the soul hath to know it However, let 
us make the bestuse we can ofthat little light which 
scripture and reason have let in upon this dark 
and important subject. 

^^ Compose thy thoughts, O my soul, and im- 
agine how it will fare with thee, when thou goest 
a naked, unembodied spirit, into a world, an un^ 
known world of spirits, with all thy self conscious^ 
, pess about tbeei ivhere no material object shai) 
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strike thine eye ; and Habere thy dear partner and 
companion, the body, cannot come nigh thee ; bnt 
where without it thou wilt be sensible ofthe most 
noble satisfactions, or the most exquisite pains. 
Embarked in death, thy passage will be dark ; and 
the shore on which it will land thee, altogether 

fltlrange and unknown. It doth not yet appear 

what we shall be .'' 

That revelation, which Gob hath been pleased 
to make of his will to mankind, wad designed 
rather to fit us for the future happiness, and di» 
rect our way to it, than open to us the particular 
glories of it; or distinctly show us what it is. 
This it hath left still very much a mystery; to 
check our too curious enquiries into the nature of 
it, and to bend our thoughts more intently to that 
which more concerns us, viz. an habitual prepa- 
ration for it. And what that is, we cafinot be ig- 
norant, if we believe elthe-r our Bible or our rea- 
son. For both these adssdre us, that that which 
makes us like to God, is the only thing that can fit 
us for the enjoyment of him. Here then let qs hold. 
Let oiir great concern be, to be holy as he is holy. 
And then, then only, are we sure to enjoy him. In 
whose light we sh^U liee light. And be the future 
state of existence what it will, we shall some way 
be happy there. And mcich more happy than we 
can now conceive ; thoii^h in what particular man- 
ner we know oot,because Goo hath not revealed it. 

CHAP. III. 

The several Relatums wherein we 9tand to Ood, to 

Christy cmd our FeU<m'Crtaiwres^ 

II. SELF knowledge requires us to be -well ac- 

qaamted with the various reiafions in which we 
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stand to other beiags, and the several duties that 
re^lt from those relations. And^ 

1 . Oar first and principal concern is, to consid^ 
er the relation whetein we stand to him who gave 
us being* ' 

We ar<e the Creatures of his hand^ and the.ob-^ 
jects of his care. His power upholds the being hiv 
goodness gave us. His bounty accommodates us ^ 
with the blessing^ of this life^ and his grace pro- 
videsfor tis the happiness of a better. — 'Nor are we 
merely his creatures, but his rational and intelli- 
gent creatures. It is' the dignity of our natures, 
. that we are capable of knowing and enjbying him 
that made us. And as the rational creatures vf 
Ooo, there are two relations especially that we 
bear to him $ the frequent consideration of which 
is absolutely necessary to a right self knowledge. 
For as our Creator, he is our kiog and father. And 
as his creatures, we are the subjects of his king-' 
dom, and the children of his family. 

1st. We are the subjects of his kingdom. And ad 
su^h we are bound, 

1. To yield a faithful obediencd to the laws of 
his kingdom.— ^And the advantages by which these 
come recommended to us above all h\iman laws 
are mahy.-^They are calculated for the private in- 
terest of evei^ one, as well as that of the public; 
and are designed to promote our present as well. 
as our future happiness. They are plainly and 
explicitly published ; easily understood ; and in fair 
and legible characters writ in every man's heart ; 
and the wisdom, reason, and necessity of them are 
readily discerned. — They are urged with the most 
mighty motives that can possibly affect the human 
heart. And if any of them are difficult, the most 
effectual grace tS freely offered to encourage and 
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assist our obedience: advantages which no hn- 
man laiYs have to enforce the observance of them. 
— 2. As his subjects, we must readily pay him the 
homage due 'to his sovereignty. And this is no less 
than the homage of the heart; humbly acknowl- 
edging that we hold every thing of him, and have 
every thing froiphim. Earthly princes are forced 
io be content with verbal acknowledgments or 
mere formal homage. For they can command 
nothing but what is external. But God, who 
knows and looks at the hearts of all his creatures, 
will accept of nothing but what comes from' 
. thence. He demands the adoration of our whole 
souls, which is most justly due to him who formed 
them, and gave them the very capacities to know 
and adore him. — 3. As faithful subjects, we must 
cheerfully pay him the tribute he requires of us. 
This is not like the tribute which earthly kings ex- 
act ; who as much depend upon their subjects for 
the support of their power, as their subjects do up- 
on them for the protection of their property. But 
the tribute God requires of us, is a. tribute of 
praise and honour, which he stands in no need of 
from us : for his power is independent, and his 
glory immutable ; and he is infinitely able of him- 
self to support the dignity of his universal govern- 
ment. But it is the most natural duty we owe to 
him as creatures. For to praise #- him, is only to 
shew forth his praise ; to glorify him, to celebrate 
his glory ; and to honour him, is to render, him 
and his ways honourable, in the eyes apd esteem 
of others. And as this is the most natural duty 
that creatures owe to their Creator, so it is a trib- 
ute he requires of every one of them in proportion 
to their respective talents and abilities to pay it, — 
4. As dutiful subjects, we must contentedly j^nd 
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quietly submit to the methods and administration of 
his governillent, however dsrk, involved or intri- 
cate. All g^overnments have their arcana imperii or 
secrets of state; which common subjects cannot 
penetrate. And therefore they cannot competently 
judge of the wisdom or rectitude of certain public 
measures ; because they are ignorant either of the 
springs of them, or the ends of them, or the eiepe* 
diency of the means arising from the particular 
situation of things in the present juncture. And 
hofv much truer is this with relation to God's gor- 
ycrnment of the world, whose wisdom is far above 
our reach,and whose ways are not as our's. What* 
ever then may be the present aspect and appear- 
ance of things, as dutiful subjects we are bound to 
acquiesce ; to ascribe wisdom and righteousness to 
our Maker, in confidence that the King and Jaii^ 
of all the earth will do right. — ^-^ .A^in, 5. As 
good subjects of God's kingdom, we are bound to 
pay a due regard and reverence to his ministers; 
especially if they discover an uncorrupted fidelity 
to his cause, and a pure unaffected zeal for his hon- 
our ; if they do not seek their own interest more 
than that of their divine Master. The ministeni 
of earthly princes too often do this ; and it would 
be happy if all the ministers, and ambassadors of 
the heavenly King were entirely clear of the im- 
putation. It is no uncommon thing for the hon- 
our of an earthly monarch to be wounded through 
the sides of his ministers. The defamation and 
slander that is directly thrown at them is obliquely 
intended against him ; and as such it is taken. So, 
to attempt to make the ministers of the gospel, in 
general, the objects of derision, as some do. plain<» 
ly shews a mind very dissolute and disaffected to 
God and religion itself; and is to act a part very 
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nobecomiDS^ the datiful subjects of his kingdom. — . 
Lastly. As good subjects, we are to do all we 
can to promote the interest of his kingdom; by de- 
fending the wisdom of his administrations, and en- 
deavouring to reconcile others thereunto, under 
all the darkness and difficulties, that may appear 
therein,in opposition to the profane censures of the 
prosperous wicked, and the doubts and dismays of 
the afflicted righteous. This is to act in character 
as loyal subjects of the King of heaven. And who« 
ever forgets this part of his character, or acts con* 
trary to it, shows a great degree of self ignorance. 
2d. As the creatures of God, we are not only 
tiie subjects of his kingdom but the children of his 
family. And to this relation and the obligations of 
it must we carefully attend, if we would attain the 
true knowledge of ourselves. We are his children 
by creation; in which respect he is truly our father. 
But now, O Lord, thou igft our father, we are the 
clay, and thou our potter ; and we all are the work 
ef Uiine hands.* And in a more special sense we 
are his children by adoption. For ye all are the 
.children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.f And 
therefore, 1 . We are under the highest obligations 
to love him as our father, The love of children 
to parents, is founded on gratitude for benefits re* 
ceived, which can never be requited, and ought 
in reason to be proportioned to those benefits. 
And what duty more natural than to love our ben« 
efactors? What love and gratitude then is due 
to him, from whom we have received the greatest 
bencfit,even that of our being, and every thing 
that contributes to the comfort of it ? — 2. As his 
children we must honour him ; that is, must speak 
honourably of him, and for him ; and carefully 
• Isa. Ixiv. 8. t Gal. iii, »6. 
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avoid every thing that may tend to dishonour his 
holy name and ways. A son honoureth his father: 
—If I then be a father, where is mine honour ?* 
— 3. As our father, we are to apply to him for 
what we want. Whither should children go, but 
to their father, for protection, help and relief in 
every danger, difficulty and distress 1 — And, 4. Wd 
must trust his power and_,wisdom, and paternal 
goodness, to provide for us, take care of us, aUd 
do for us that which is best ; and what that is he 
knows best. To be anxiously fearful what will 
become of us, and discontented and perplexed un- 
der the apprehensions of future evils, whibt we 
are in the bands and under the care of our Father 
which is in heaven, is not to act like children. 
Earthly parents cannot avert from their children 
all the calamities they fear, because their wisdom 
and power are limited ; but our all wise and al- 
mighty Father in heaveik can. They may possibly 
want love and tenderness, but our.heavenly Father 

cannot Isa. xlix. 15. 5. As children, we must 

quietly acquiesce in his disposal, and not expect to 
see into the wisdom of all his wilt. It would be 
indecent and undutiful in a child to dispute the 
authority, or question the wisdom, or neglect the 
orders o-f his parents every lime he could riot dis- 
cern the reason and design thereof Much more 
unreasonable and unbecoming is such a behaviour 
towards God, who giveth not account of any of his 
matters; whose judgments are unsearchable, and 
whose ways are past finding outt — Lastly, As chil- 
dren, we must patiently submit to his discipline and 
correction. Earthly parents may sometimes pun- 
ish their children through passLon,or for theirplea- 
sure ; but our heavenly Father always corrects his 
♦ MaU i. 6. t Job xxxiii. lo, Rom. xi. 33. 
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for their profit^* and only if need be,t and never 8o 
moch as their iniquities deserre-l — Under his fath- 
erly reb^es then let us ever be humble and sub- 
missive* Such now IS the true filial disposition. 
Such a temper, and such a behaviour should we 
show towards God, if we would act in character 
as his children. 

These then are the two special relations, which 
as creatures we stand in to God. And not to act 
towards him in the manner before mentioned, is 
to show that we are ignorant of, or have not yet 
duly considered our obligations to him as his &ub-> 
jects and his children ; or that we are as yet ig- 
norant both of God and ourselves. — Thus we see 
how directly the knowledge of ourselves leads us 
to the knowledge of God. So true is the obser- 
TatioD of a late pious and very worthy divine, 
that ^^ He that is a stranger to himself, is a stran- 
ger to God, and to every thing that may denomi- 
nate him wise and happy.'' 

But, t. In order to know ourselves, there is 
another important relation we should often think 
of, and that is. That in which we stand to Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer. 

The former was common to us^as men ; this is 
peculiar to us as Christians, and opens to us a new 
scene of duties and obligations which a man can 
never foi^et, that does not grossly forget himself. 
For as Christians, we are the disciples, the follow^- 
crs, and the servants of Christ, redeemed by hxau 

And, 1. As the disciples of Christ, we are to 
learn of him. To take our religious sentiments 
only from his gospel, in opposition to all the au- 
thoritative dictates of men, who are weak and fal- 
lible as ourselves. Call no man master on earth* 
* Hcbt »i. 10. 1 1 Fct. X. 6. % Ezra i;i. 13* 
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While some affect to distin^^uish themselves by 
party names, as the Corinthians formerly did, (for 
which the apostk Mames them) one saying, lam 
of Paul ; another, I am of Apollos ; another, I am 
of Cephas,* let us remeniber that we are the dis- 
ciples of Christ ; and in this sense make mention 
of his name only. It is really injurious to it, to 
seek to distinguish ourselves by any other. There 
is more carnality in such party distinctions,denom- 
inations and attachment, than many good souls 
*are aware of; though not more than the apostle ' 
Paul (who was unwillingly placed at the head of 
one himself) hath apprized them oft We are of 
Christ ; our concern is, to honour that superior 
denomination, by living up to it. And to adhere 
infle^^ibly to his gospel, as the ohly rule of our 
faith, the guide of our life, an J the foundation of' 
our hope j whatever contempt or abuse we may 
suffer either from the profane or bigoted part of 
mankind for so doing. — 2. As Christians we are 
followers of Christ ; and therefore bound to imi- 
tate him, and copy after that most excellent pat- 
tern he hath set us, who hath left us an example 
that we should follow his steps.f To see that the 
same holy temper be in us which was in him ; and 
to discover it in the same manner that he did, and 
upon like occasions. To this he calls us,§ and no 
man is any further a Christian than as be is a fol- 
lower of Christ ; aiming at a more perfect con- 
formity to that most perfect example which he 
hath set us of universal goodness. — 3. As Chris- 
tians, we are the servants of Christ ; and the va- 
rious duties which servants owe to their masters 
in any degree, those we owe to him in the highest 

* 1 Cor. j. 12. +1 Cor. ill. 4. 

• t 1 Pet. ii. ai. ^ Matt.xi. 29. 
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degree ; who expects we shoald behave ourselves 
in his service with that fidelity and zeal, aod stea* 
dv regard to his honoar and interest, at all times, 
which we are bound to bj virtue of this relation, 
and to which his unmerited goodness and love lay 
OS under infinite obligations. — Lastly, We are 
moreover his redeemed servants; and as such are 
under the strongest motives to love and trust him* 
This deserves to be more particularly consider- 
ed, because it opens to us another view of the fau- 
inaB nature, in which we should often survey our* 
selves, if we desire to know ourselves \ and that is, 
as depraved or degenerate beings. The inward 
contest we so sensibly feel, at some seasons espe- 
cially , between a good and a bad principle, (called, 
in scripture language, the flesh and the spirit) of 
which some of the wisest heathens seemed not to 
be Ignorant : this, 1 say, is demonstration that some 
way oi^other the human nature has contracted an 
ill bias, (and how that cuk about,the sacred scrip 
tures have sufficiently vPrmed us) and that it is 
not what it was when it came originally out of 
the hands of its Maker ; so that the words which 
St. Paul spake with reference to the Jews in par- 
ticular, are justly applicable to the present state 
of mankind in general,— There is non6 righteous, 
no not one ; — they are all gone out of the way, 
' they are together become unprofitable, there is 
none that doeth good, no not one.* 

This is a very mortifying thought ; but an un- 
deniable truth, and one of the first principles of 
that science we are treating of, and very necessary 
to be attended to, if we would be sensible of the 
duty and obligations we owe to Christ as the great 
}Uo£EM£r; in which char;»cter he appears for 
* Romam iii. lo, is. 
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the relief apd recovery of mankind under this 
their universal d.epravhy. 

The two miserable effects of the liumaq aposta- 
sy are, 1. That perverse dispositions grow op in 
our minds from early infancy, soon se'ttle into vi- 
cious habits, and render us ;yeak. and unwilling 
to obey the dictates of conscience apd reason : 
this is commonly called the dominion of sin. Kow 
in both these respects did Christ the Lamb of Goo 
come to take away the sin of the world ; that 19, 
to take away 4be': reignipg power of it by the 
operation oi his grace; and the condemning power 
of it by the atonement of his blood ; to sanctify us 
by his Spirit, and justify us by his death ; by the 
former h^ reconciles us to God, and by the latter 
he reconciles God to us, and is at once our righ- 
teousness and strength. He died to purchase for 
us the happiness we had forfeited, and sends his 
grace and Spirit to fit us for that happiness he 
hath thus purchased, j^ complete is his redemp 
tion ! so precisely adaipid is the remedy he hath 
provided, to the malady we had contracted ! — ^^'O 
blessed Redeemer of wretched, ruined, creatures^ 
how unspeakable are the obligations I owe thee \ 
But ah ! how insensible am I to' those obligations ! 
The saddest symptom of degeneracy I find in my 
nature, is that base ingratitude of heart which ren- 
ders me so unaffected with thine astonishing com- 
passions. Till I know thee, I cannot know my- 
self: and when I survey myself, may I ever think 
of thee ! May the daily consciousness of my weak- 
ness and guilt lead my thoughts to thee ; and may 
every thought of thee kindle in my heart the most 
ardent glow of gratitude to thee, O thou divine, 
compassionate friend, lover, and Redeemer of 
mankind !'' 
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WhocTcr then he be that calk himself a Chris- 
tiao^ that is, who professes to take the gfospel of 
Christ for a divine revelation, and the only rule 
of his faith and practice ; but at the same time, 
pays a greater regrard to the dictates of men, than 
lo the doctrines of Christ ;. who loses sight of 
that g^reat example of Christ, which should ani- 
mate bis Christian walk ; is unconcerned about bis 
servic6,honour and interest, and excludes the con- 
sideration of his merits and atonement from his 
hope of happiness ; he forgets that he is a Chris- 
tian ; he does not consider in what relation he 
stands to Christ, (which is one great part of his 
character) and consequently discovers a great 
degree of self ignorance. 

3. Self knowledge moreover implies a due at- 
tention to the several relations in which we stand 
to our fellow creatures : and the obligations that 
result from thence. 

If we know ourselves, we shall remember the 
condescension, benignity, and love that is due to 
inferiors : the afiability, friendship and kindness we 
ought to show to,equ9ls: tlie regard, deference, 
anci honour which belong to superiors : and the 
candour, integrity ,and benevolence we owe to alK 

The particular duties requisite in these rela- 
tions are too numerous to be here mentioned. Let 
it suffice to 3ay, that if a man doth not well consid- 
er the several relations of life in which he stands 
to others, and does not take care to preserve the 
4iecorum and propriety of those relations, he may. 
be justly charged with self ignorance. 

And this is so evident in itself, and so gen- 
erally allowed, that nothing is more comdion 
than to say, when a person does not behave 
urith due decency toward his superiors,— SucU 
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an one does not understand himself. Bat why 
may not this with equal justice be said of those 
who act^p an ill manher towards their inferiors ? 
The expression, 1 know, is not so often thus 
applied ; but I see no reason why it should not foe, 
since one is as common, and as plain an instance 
of self ignorance as the other. Nay, of the two, 
perhaps men in general are more apt to be defec- 
tive in their duty and behaviour towards those be- 
neath them, than they are towards those that are 
above them. And the reason seems to be, because 
an apprehension of the displeasure of their supe- 
riors,and the detrimental consequences which inky 
accrue from thence, nray be a check upon them, 
and engage th^m to. pay the just regards which 
they expect. But there, being no such check to 
restrain them from violating- the duties they owe 
to inferiors, (frotn whose -displeasure they have lit- 
tle to fear) they are more ready under certain 
temptations to treat them in anunbecomingmanner. 
And as wisdom and self knowledge will direct a 
man to be particularly care ful.lest he neglect those 
duties he is, most apt to forget ; so as to the duties 
he owes to inferiorsfin, which he is most in danger 
of transgressing, he ought more strongly to ui^c 
upon himself the indispensable obligations of reli- 
gion and conscience. And if he does not, but suf- 
fers himself, through the violence of ungoverned 
passiQn,tobe transported into the excesires of rigor, 
tyranny, and oppression, towards those whom God 
and nature have put into his powier, it is certain 
that he does not know himself; is not acquainted 
with his own particular weakness ; is ignorant of 
the duty of his relation ; and whatever he may 
think of himself, hath not the true spirit of govern- 
«,««* ; hecause he wants* the art of self govern- 
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spent. For he that is unable to govern himself, 
can never be fit to govern others. 

Would we know ourselves then, we must con- 
sider ourselves as creatures, as Christians, and as 
men ; and remember the obligations which, as 
such, we are under to God^ to Christ, and our 
fellow men; in the several relations we bear to 
them, in order to maintain the propriety, and ful- 
fil the duties of those relations. 



CHAP. ly. 

Wt must duly consider the Jftank and Station qflAfe 

in which Providence has placed tif , and what it 

is that becomes and adorns it* 

111. A MAN that knows himself, will deliber- 
ately consider and attend to the particular rank 
and stati<m in life* in' T^hich Providence hath pla- 
ced him ; and what is the duty 9ind decorum of 
that station; what partis given hioi to act; what 
character to maintain, and with what decency and 
propriety he acts that part, or maintains that 
character. 

For a man to assume a character, or aim at a 
part that does not' belong to \^\m^ is affectation. 
jAnd whence is it that affectation of any kind ap- 
pears so ridiculous, and exposes men to universal 
and just contempt, but because it is a certain indi- 
cation of self ignorance ? Whence is it that any 
seem so willing to be thought something when they 
are nothing ; and seek to excel in those things in 
which they cannot ; whilst they neglect those 
things in which they may excel ? Whence is it that 
they counteract the intention of nature and Provi^ 
dence ; that when these intended them one thing, 
they would fain be another ?-i-'Wbettce, I say, b** 
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from an ig^norance of themselves, the rank of life 
tbey are in, and of the part and character which 
properly belong to them ? 

It is a just observation, and an excellent docu-* 
ment of a moral heathen, that human life is a 
^^ drama, and mankind the actors, who have their 
several parts assis^ned them by the master of the 
theatre,\vho stands behind the sceBes,and observes 
in what manner every one acts. Some have ai 
short part allotted them, and some a long one ; 
some a low and some a high one. It is not he 
that acts the highest or moat shining part on the 
stage, that comes off with the greatest applau<;e : 
but he that acts his part best, whaterer it be. To 
take care thjen to act oar respective parts in life. 
well, is ours; but to choose what part in life wd> 
shall act, is not ours, but God's.^' But a man caa 
never act his part well, if he does not attend to it ; 
does not know what becomes it ; much less, if lie 
affect to act another, which nature never designed 
him. It is always self ignorance that leads a man 
to act out of character. 

Is it a mean and low station of life thou art in? 
Know then, that Providence calls thee to the ex- 
ercise of industry, contentment, submission, pa- 
tience, hdpe, and humble dependence on him, and 
a respectful deference to thy superiors. In this 
way thou mayest shine through thine obscurity ; 
and render thyself amiable in the sight of Goi> and 
man. And not only so, but find more satisfaction, » 
safety, and self enjoyment, than they who move 
in a higher sphere, from whence they are in dan- 
ger of falling. 

But hath Providence called thee to act in a 
more public character, and for a more extensive 
baneiit to the world ?— Thy first care then ou^ht 
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to be,that thyexample^as far as its iDfTaeoce reach- 
es, maj be an encoufagetfieDt to the practice of 
^nirersal rirtue. And nerxt, to shine in those Ttr* 
tues especially whieh best adorn thy station : a» 
benevoience, ebarky, wisdom, moderaticm, ftrm- 
ness, and rovioiapble integrity ; with an undismay- 
ed^ fortitude to press through all opposition in ac- 
complishing those ends which thou hast a prospect 
and probability of attaining for the apparent good 
of mankind. 

And as self acquiSLintance will teach us what 
part iQ life we ought to act, so the knowledge of 
. that will shew us whom we ought to imitate^ and 
whepein. We are not to take examples of conduct 
from those who have a very different part assigned 
them from ours ; unless in those things that are 
universally ornamental and exem-plary. If we doy 
we shall but expose our afiectation and weakness, 
and ourselves to contempt for acting out of char- 
acter. For what is decent iu one may be ridicu- 
lous in another. Nor must we blindly follow those 
who move in the same sphere, and sustain the same 
character with ourselves ; but only in those things 
that are' befitting that character. For it is not 
the person, but tbe character, we are to regard ; 
and to imitate him no farther than he keeps to that. 

This caution particularly concerns youth, wha 
are apt to imitate their superiors very implicitly^ 
and especially such as »hine in the profession they 
themsef^es are intended forf but for want of 
judgment to distinguish what is fit and decent, 
are apt to imitate their very foibles ; which a par- 
tiality for their persons makes them deem as excel- 
lencies :. and thereby they become doubly ridic- 
ulous, both by acting out of character themselves, 
and hy a weak and servile imitation of others in 
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the very things in which they do so too. To 
maintaiiii a character then with decency, We must 
keep oar eye only upon that which is proper to it. 
In fine, as no man can excel in every thing, we 
most consider what part is allotted us iii act, in 
the station in which Providence hath placed ns, 
and keep to that, be it what it will, and seek to 
excel in that only. 

CHAP. V. 
Every Man should be well acquainted itnth his own- 

Talents and Capacities ; and in what Manner they 

are to he exercised aud improved to the greatest 

Advantage. 

IV. A MAN cannot be said to know himself, till 
he is well acquainted with his proper talents and 
capacities; knows for what ends he received them, 
and how they may be most fitly applied and im- 
proved for those ends. 

A wise and self understanding man, instead of 
aiming at talents he hath not, will set abotit culti- 
vating those he hath ; as the way in which Provi- 
dence points but his proper usenilne^s. 

As, in order to the edification of the church, 
the Spirit of God at first conferred upon the min- 
isters of it a great variety of spiritual gifts,'*' so, for 
the good of the community, Gon is oleased now 
to confer upon men a great variety oi natural tal^ 
ents ; and every one hath his proper gift of God i 
one after this manner, another after that.t And 
every one is to take care not to neglect, but to stir 
up the gift of Go» which is in him.( Because it 
was given him to be improved. And not only the . 
abuse, but the neglect of it must hereafter he ac- 
* 1 Cor. xii. 8— ia 
tiCor.yii.7* iaTim,tT«ii. %Ttm.i.6. 
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counted for. Witness the doom of that unprofita- 
ble servant, who laid up his sinp;le pound in a 
nai^in ;* and of him who went and hid his talent 
in the earth.! 

It is certainly a sign of great self ignorance, for 
a man to venture out of his depth, or attempt any 
thing he wants opportunity or capacity to accom- 
plish. And therefore a wise man will consider 
with himself, before he undertakes any thiiig of 
consequence, whether he hath abilities to carry 
him through it, and whethei the issue of it is like 
to b^ for his credit ; lest he sink under the weight 
he lays upon himself, and incur the just censure 
of rashness, presumption and folly. See Luke 
jxr. 28—32. 

It is np uncommon thing for some who e^cel in 
i>ne thing, to imagine they may excel in eveiy 
thing. And not content with that share of merit 
which every ope allows them, are still catching at 
that which doth not belong to them. Why should 
a good orator wish to be thought a poet ? Why 
must a celebrated divine set up for a politician ? 
Or a statesman affect the philosopher t Or a me- 
chanic the scholar f Or a wise man labour to be 
thought a wit ? This is a weakness that flows from 
self ignorance, and is incident to the greatest men. 
Nature seldom, forms a universal genius; but 
deals out her favoujns in the present state with a 

Sarsimonious hand.-^Hany a man by his foible 
ath weakened a well established reputation. 

♦ Luk? xix- «o, 24, f Matti XXV. « ij, jp, 
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CHAP VI. 
We must be well acquainted with our inabilities^ and 

those Things i^ which we are naturally deJici€»U 

a,s well as th^se in which we excel. 
V. WE must^io order to a thorough self acquaint- 
Mce, BOt only consider our talents and proper abil- 
ities, iHit have an eye to our frailties and deficieoj- 
<oieS) th,at we may know where our weakness, as 
w^\i as our ^trengfth lies. Otherwise, lijke Samr 
«on, we may nin ourselves iaio infinjjte temptar 
•tions and troubles. 

Every man hath a weak side. Every wise maa* 
knows where jt is, and will be sure to keep a doub- 
le guard there. There is some wisdom in coa- 
cealing a weakness. This cannot be done, till it 
be first kxKOWVt ; n4»F ican it be known, without a 
good degree of self acquaintaeee. 
' It is strange to observe what pains some men 
are at to expose themselves ; to signalize their 
own foliy ; and to set out to the most public view 
those things which they. ought to be ashamed to 
think should ever enter into their character. But 
•fijO it is ; some men seem to be ashamed of those 
thingfs which would- be their glory, whilst others 
giory in their shame.* 

The greatest weakness in man is, to publish his 
follies and to appear fond to have them known. 
But vanity will oftep prompt a man to this ; who, 
unacquainted with the measure of his capacities, 
attempts things out of his power ajdd beyond his 
reach ; whereby he makes the world acquainted 
with two things to his disadvantage, which thej 
were ignorant of before, viz. his deficiency, and 
his self ignorance in appearing so blind to it, 

\X is pjl judged (ihough^ery common) to be J^ess 
* Phil, iii, 19. — 



s^hatned of a want of temper tban understand- 
ing. For it is no real dishononr or fault in a man 
to have but a small ability of mind, proyidecLhe 
bave not the vanity to set up for a genius, f which 
would be as ridiculous, as Ibr a man or small 
strength and stature of body, to set up for a cbam-« 
pion) because this is what we cannot help. But 
a man may in a good measure correct the fault of 
his natural temper, if he be well acquainted with 
it, and duly witchful over it. And therefore to 
betray a prevailing weakness of temper, or an un- 
govemed passion, diminishes a man^s reputation 
much more than to discover ai weakness of judg-* 
ment or understanding. Slut what is most dis- 
honourable of all is, for a man at once to discover 
^ great genius and an ungovemed n^ind ; because 
Hiat strenjg^th of reasoa and understanding he is 
master of^ giv^s him a grea^t advantage for the 
goyemoieii^t of his passions. And therefore his 
suffering himself notwithstanding to be governed 
by them, shews, that he hath too much neglected 
or misapplied his natural talent; and willingly 
submitted to the tyranny of those lusts and pas- 
sions, over which nature hath furnished him 7?ith 
abilities to have secured an easy conmiest. 

A wise man hath his foibles as. well as a fool. 
But the difference between them i?, that the foi- 
bles of the one are Ipiown to himself, and concealed 
from the world ; the foibles of the other are known 
to the ifrorld, and conceded from himself. The 
wise man sees thoseirailties in himself, which oth^ 
erfri^4)ilnot ; but the fool is blind to these blemishes 
in bis chairacter, which ^re conspicuous to every 
Ibody else. Whenccit appeal^, that self knowledge 
is that which makes the main difference between a 
wise mai^and a fool, in the moral sense of that word. 
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CHAP. VU. , 

Concerning theKnowUdge of our Constitutional Sin$^ 

VI. SELF acquamtance**9^ow8 a man the par- 
ticular sins he as exposed and addicted to ; and 
jdiscovers not only what i^ ridiculous, but what is 
criminal, in his conduct and temper. 

A man^s outward actions are generally the 
plainest index of his inward dispositions, — And by 
the allowed sins pf his life, you may know the 
reigning vices of his mind. Is he addicted to lux- 
ury or debauch ? Seosuality then appears to be his 
prevailing taste. Is he given to reyeiige and cru- 
elty ? Choler and maljice then reign in his het|rt 
Is he confident, bo|d, and enterprising ? Ambition 
appears to be the secret spring. Is he sly and de- 
signing, given iq intrigue a|id artifice ? You may 
conclude there is a natural siibtilty of temper that 
prompts blip to this ; and this secret disposition is 
criminal, in pisoportion to the degrpie in whicH 
these outiyard actions, which spring ffpip it, tran£k 
gress thie bounds of reason and virtue. 

Eyery nian hath sooiethiDg peculiar |Q the 
turn or cast of his mind, which distinguishes him 
as much as the particula^r constitutipin of bis body. 
And both thes^,. viz. his particular *tura pf mind, 
and constitution of body, uot only incline and dis- 
pose him to some kiad of sips, more than {o others, 
but render the practice of certain virtues much 
more easy. 

Now these sins to which men are commonly 
most inclined, and the temptations which they 
have the least power to resist, are, and not im- 
«r joerly, called their conatitutioual sins \ tbeir^ 
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peculiar frailties ; andin scripture, their own iniq* 
uitie^,* and the sins which do most easilj heset as.t 
^' As in the humours of the body, so in the yices 
of the mind, there is one predominant ; which has 
an ascendant over us, and leads and governs us. 
lit is in the body of sin,what the heart is in the body 
of our nature ; it begins to live first, and dies last 
And whilst it lives, it communicates life and spirit 
to the whole body o/^sin; and when it dies, the 
l>ody of sin expired with it. It is the sin to which 
our constitution leads, our circumstances betray, 
and custom enslaves us ; the sin to which not our 
virtues only, but vices too, lower their topsail, and 
submit ; the sin, which when we would impose 
upon Gob and our consciences, we excuse and 
4lisguise with aljiiniiaginal^le artifice and sophistry ; 
but, when yte, are sincere .with both, we oppose 
first, ao6 conquer last. ;It is, in a word, the siti 
which reigns and rilles inthe unregenerate, and 
too often alarms and disturbs (ah ! that I could 
say no more*) the regenerate." 

Some are more in<Hne'd to the sins of the flesh ; 
.sensuality, intemperance^, .ujiCl^anness, sloth, self 
indulgence, and excess ja animal gratification^. 
Qthers to the sins of the sj^irit; pride, malice, coy- 
' ^tpusness, ambition, wrath, revenge, envy,'&c. 
And I am persuaded there are few, but, upon a 
thorough S6ar<^h into theniselves, may find that 
someone otthe^e sins hath oriioarily a greater 
power over them th» the rest. Others often ob- 
serve it in them, if they themselves do not. And 
for a man not to know his predominant iniquity is 
great self ignorance indeed; and a sign that he 
lias all his life lived far from home ; because he 
4s not acquainted with that relating to himself^ 
'•Psalm xviti. 32. + Hcb. xii, i. 
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-which every one who is but half an hour in his 
company, perhaps, may be able to inform faiip of. 
Hence proceeds that extreme weakness which 
some discover in censuring others, for the very 
same faults they are guilty of themselves, and 
perhaps in a much higher degree ; on which th^ 
apostle Paul animadvierts,^ Horn. ii. K 

It must be owned, it is an irkscmie and disa^^ 
^reeable business for a man to turn his own accu« 
ser ; to search after hjs own faults, and keep bis 
eye upon that which gives him shame and pain to 
fee. It is like tearing open an old wound ; but it 
is better to do this, than to let it mortify. The 
wounds of the conscience, like those of Uiebody, 
cannot be well cured till ttiey are s^ vcfaed to the 
bottom; and they cannot be searched without pai*^ 
A. pan that is engaged in the study of himself,, 
>jnust be content to know the worst of himself 

Do not therefore shut your eyea against yoiir 
darling sin, or be averse to. find it out. Whv- 
should you study to conceal or eKcufl|e it; and fondU 
ly cherish that viper in your bosom ? — ^^ Some 
inen deal by their sins, as some ladies do by their 
persons. When their beauty is decayed, they seek 
to hide it from themselve8,by false glas8e6,and from 
others by paint. So, many seek to hide their sins 
from themselves by false glasses, and from othera 
by excuses, or false colours.^' But th^ greatest 
cheat they put upon themselves. Vhej^that cov- 
er their sins shall not prosper.^ It is dangerous 
self flattery to give soft and smoothing names to 
sins, in order to disguise their nature. Rather lay 
your hand upon your heart,and thrust it into your 
bosom,though it come out (as Moses' did) leprous 
as snow.t 

f Prev* xxviii« 13^ f Exod. i^ 6. 
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And to find out our most beloved nn, letns con« 
«ider what are those worldlj objects or amuse* 
4nents which give ps.the highest delight ; this, it 
is probable^ will l^ad us directly to some one/of 
our darling Jpiguities, if it be a sin of commission : 
and what ^re those duties wiiichfwe read, or hear 
of froip .the «word of God, to which we find our- 
selves lyiost disinclined? Ank} IhiS) ii^ ^'^ likeii* 
iiood, will help us to detect sonie'of pur peculiar 
iiins of omission; which, without such previous 
:«xamination, we majr not be .sensible ^t And 
thus we may make a proficiency in ope c^onsider- 
>able branch of self .Jcnpi^ledge. 



CHAP. vm. 

^e JCnowUdge of our most dangerous Temptations^ 
necessary to Self Knowledge* 

VII. A MAN th^t rightly knows himself, is ac- 
quainted with his peculiar temptations ; and knows 
when,and in what circumstance8,Jieii ip the great- 
est danger of transgressing. 

Reader, if ^ver you would know yourself, you 
must examine ^this point thoroughly. And if yop. 
have never yet done it, make a pause when you 
have read this chapter, and do it now. Consider 
in whai .company jou are most apt to lose the.pos- 
sessicin and goveminent of yourself; on what oc- 
casions you are apt to be ippst vaiaand unguarded, 
mosl warm apd precipitant. ! iFlee .that.cqmpany, 
avoid those occjaisiops, if you wouidjceep your con- 
science clear. What is it th^t. robs you of your 
time and yopr t^piper ? If you h^ve a due regard 
♦o the improvement of the one, and the preser.v^- 
^tioB of the other,jrou will r^ret^uch a-loss ; and 
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ahan the occasions of it, as carefully as you would 
a road beset with robbers. 
^. But especially must you atteud to the occasions 
. which most usually betray you into your favourite 
Ticesl; and consider the spring from whence they 
arise, and the circumstances which most favour 
Ahem. They arise doubtless from your natural 
temper, which strongly disposes and inclines you 
to tbem. That temper then^ or particular turn of 
desire, must be carefully watched oyer as a most 
dangerous quarter. — And the opportunities and 
circumstances which favour those inclinations must 
be resolutely avoided, as the strongest temptations. 
For the , way to subdue a criminal inclination is, 
£rst, to avoid the known occasions which ^cite it; 
and then to curb the first motions of \U.) And 
thus having no opportunity of beings indulged, it 
will of itself in time lose its force, and fail of ito 
wonted victory. - 

The surest way to conquer 19 sometimes to de* 
clinc a battle ; to weary out the enemy by keep- 
ing him at bay. Fabiiis Maximus did not use this 
stratagem more successfully against Hannibal than 
a Christian may against his peculiar vice, if he be 
but watchful of his advantages.) It is 'dangeroua 
to provokie an unequal enemy fo the fight, or rmi 
into such a situation, where we cannot expect to 
escape without a disadvantageous encounter. 

It is of unspeakable importance, in order to self 
Imowledge and self government, to be acquainted 
with all the accesses and avenues to sin, and to obr 
serve which way it is that we ourselves too often 
approach it ; and to set reason and conscience ta 
Ipuard those passes, those usual inlets to vice,^ 
which, if a man once enters, he will $nd a retreat 
extremely difficult. 
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^^ Watchfdness, which is always necessary, is 
chiefly so (when the first assaults are made^ for 
then the 'enemy is most easily repabed ; if we nev- 
er suffer him to g^t within us, but upon the very 
first approach draw up our forces, and fight him 
without the gate. ; And this will be more manifest, 
if i^e obsenre by what methods and degrees temp- 
tations grow upon us. — The first thing thai pre- 
sents itself to the mind is a plain single thought^ 
this straft^is improved into a strong imagination $ 
that again enforced by a sensible delight ; then 
follow evil motions ; and when these are once stir« 
red, there wants nothing but. the assent of the will,, 
and then the work is finished. Now the first steps 
to this are seldopn thought worth our care ; some* 
times not taken notice of; so that the enemy is 
frequently got close up to us, and even within 
our trenches, before we observe him." 

As men have their particular sins, which do 
most easily beset th^m ; so they have their par- 
ticular temptations, which do most easily over- 
come them. That may be a very great tempta* 
t|oja to one, which is none at all to another. And 
it a man does not know what are his greatest temp- 
tatibnsjhe must have been a great stranger indeed 
t6 th^usiness of self employment. 

As the subtle e^emy of mankind takes care to 
4raw men gradually into sin, so he usually draws 
them ]t>y degrees into temptation. As he disguises 
the sin, so he conceals the temptation to it ; well 
knowing, that were they but once sensible of their 
danger of sin, they would be ready to be on their 
guard against it. Would we know ourselves thor- 
oughly then, we must get acquainted not only ' 
with our most usual temptaions, that we be not 
unawares dr^wn into sin, but with the pireviou* 
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steps and preparatory circumstances, whjch imake 
way for those temptations, that we he not drawa 
unawares into the occasions of sin ; for those 
things whioh lead us into temptations are to be 
considiered'as temptations, as weH as those which 
immediately lead us into sin. And^a man that 
knows himself, will be aware of Jhis remote temp* 
tations, as well as the more immediate ones ; e g. 
If he find the company of appassionato man h a 
temptation^ (as Solomon tells us it is, Prov. xxii* 
24, 25,) he win not only avoid it, but those occa- 
sions that may lead him into it; And the petition 
in the Lord's Prayer makes it as nxuch a man's 
dutylo be upon his guard against temptations jas 
under it. Nor can a man pray from his heart 
that God would not lead him into temptation, if 
he take no care himself to aroid it. 



CHAP. IX. 

Self Knowledge discovers the secret Rrefudiees of 
the Heart. 

VIII. ANOTH€R important branch of self 
knowledge is, for a man to be acquainted with his 
own prejudices ; or those secret prepossessions oP 
heart, wliich, though so diSfep and latent; l^at he 
may not be sensible of them*, are often so strong 
and prevalent as to give a niightj,.biitiiinpercep» 
tible bias to the mind. 

There is no one particular that E know o^ 
wherein self knowledge more eminently cooststs: 
than it do^ in this. It being therefore so essen* 
tial a branch of my subject, and a point to whicH 
men seldom pay attention equal to its importance, 
I beg l)eave to treat it with a little more precision. 

These prejudices 9f the human mind may be con* 
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sidered with regard to opinions, penonB^and things*. 
I. With regard to opinions. 
It is a common observation, but well expressed 
by a late celebrated writer, ^^ that we set out in 
life wi|h «uch poor beginnings of knowledge, an<t 
grow up under such remains of superstition and 
ignorance, such influences of company and fash* 
ion, such insinuations of pleasure, &c. Uiat it is no 
wonder, if men get habits of thinking only itt 
one way; that these habits in time grow rigid 
and confirmed; apd so their minds come to bef 
overcast with thick prejudices, scarce penetrablft 
by any. ray of truth, or light of reason.^' 

There is no man bat is more attached to on^ 
particular 8et<»r scheme of opinions in philosophy, 
politics, and refigion, than he is to another; I 
mean, if he hath employed his thoughts at all 
about them. The question we should examine 
then is, How came we by these attachments? 
Whence are we so fond of these particular no- 
tions ? Did we come fah'ly by them ? Or were 
they imposed upon us, and dsctated to our easy be* 
U«f, before we were able to judge of them ? This 
is most likely. For the impressions we early re- 
ceive generally grow up with us j and are those we 
least care to part with. However, which way so- 
eref* we came by them, they must be re-examined 
and brought to the touchstone of sound sense,soIid 
l^eason, and plain scripture. If they will not bear 
this, after hard rubbings they must be dismissed^ 
as no genuine priaciples of truth, but as counter* 
feits imposed upou us un4er the gui^e and sem- 
blance of it. ( 

And as reason and scripture must discover our 
prejndices to ua, so they only can, heljp us to get 
wd of them. By these are we to rectify, and to 
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these are we to cooform, all our 'ophuons and sen- 
timents in relin^ion, as oar own standard, exclosive 
of ail other rules, light or authority, whatsoever. 

And care mnst farther he taken that we do not 
make scripture and reason hend and hackle to 
Qur notions : which will rather confirm oar pre- 
judices than care them. For whatever cannot 
evidently be proved, without the help of over- 
strained metaphors, and the arts of sophistry, is 
much to be suspected ; which used to make arch- 
bishop Tillotson feay — Hon amo argwti^ in Tkeoh^ 
gia; I do not love subtleties in diviniiy. But, 

3. The human mind is very apt to be preju**^ 
diced either for or against certain persons, as well 
as certain sentiments. And as( prejudice will lead 
a man to talk very unreasonably with regard to 
the latter, so it will* lead him to act as unreason- 
ably with regard to the former. 

What is the xeason, for instance, that we can- 
not help having a more hearty affection for some 
persons than others? Is it from a similarity of 
taste and temper? Or something in their address, 
that flatters our vanity ? Or something in their . 
humour, that hits oilr fancy ? Or something m 
their conversation, that improves our understand- ' 
ing? -Or a certain sweetness of disposition, and 
agreeableness of manner, that is naturally engag- 
ing? Or from benefits received or expected froD:i 
them ? Or from some eminent and distinguished 
excellency in them ? Or from none of these ; but 
something else, we cannot tell what?— «Such «ort 
of inquiries will shew us whether our esteem and 
' affections be rightly placed ; or flow from mere 
instinct, blind prejudice, or something worse. 

And so on the other hand, with regard to our 
disaffoctioa towards iMiy. one, or the disgust we 
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have taken against him ; if we would know ouN 
selves, we must examine into the bottom of this ; 
and see not only what is the pretended, but 
true cause of it : whether it be justifiable, and 

our resentments duly proportioned to it. Is 

his manner in thinking, talking and acting, quite 
different from mine, and therefore what I can* 
not approve ? Or have I received some real affront 
or injury from him? Be it so; mv continued re« 
sentment against him, on either of these accounts, 
may be owing, notwithstanding, more to some 
unreasonable prejudice in me, than to any real 
fault in him. 

For as to the former, his way of thinking, talk* 
ing and actiDg,may possibly be juster than m^ own ; 
which the mere force of custom and habit only 
makes me prefer to his. However, be it ever so 
wrong, he may not Have bad the same advantage 
of improving his understanding, address, and con- 
duct, as I hav^ had; and therefore his defects 
herein are more excuseable. And he may have 
many other kinds of excellencies which I have not. 
— '^ But he is not only ignorant and unmannered, 
but unsufferably vain, conceited and overbearing 
at the same time.'' Why, that perhaps he cannot 
help, l^t is the fault of his nature. He is the 
object of pity rather than resentment. And had 
I such a disposition by nature, I should^ perhaps, 
with all my self improvement, find it a difficult 
thing to manage. And therefore, though I can 
never choose such a one for an agreeable compan- 
ion, yet I ought not to harbour a dislike to him, 
but love, and pity, and pray for him, as a person 
under a great misfortune ; ^and be thankful that 
I am not under the same.—" But he is quite blind 
i/9 this fault of his temper, and does not appear^ 
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to be in the least sensible of it.~Why, that is ^ 
greater misfortone still ; and he ought to be the 
more pitied. And as to the other pretended 
firround of disgust, ^^he hath often offended and id- 
jured me." Let me consider, 1. Whether any oA 
fence was really intended ; whether I do not im- 
pute that to ill nature, which was only owing to ill 
manners ; or thai to design, which proceeded only 
from ignorance. Bo 1 not take offence before it 
is given ? If so, the fault is mine, and not his. 
JV|id the resentment I have conceived against him> 

I ought to turn upon myself.- Again, 2. Did 

I not provoke him to it, when I knew his temper? 
The fault is still my own. I did, or might know 
the pride, passion dr perverseness 6f his nature ; 
why then did I exasperate him? A man that 
would needlessly rouse a lion, must not expect 
always to come off so favourably as the hero of 
La Mancha.— i— But, 3. Suppose I were not the 
aggressor ; yet, how came I into hid company ? 
IVho led me into the temptation ? He hath acted 
according to his nature in what he hath done ; but 
I have not acted according to iny reason, in lay- 
ing myself so open to him. I knew him ; why 
did I not shun him, as I would any other danger- 
ous animal that does mischief by instinct ? If I 
ijDust needs put my finger into a wasp^s nest, why 
should I blame them for stinging me ? — ^Or, 4. 
If I could not avoid his company, why did I not 
airm myself? Why did I venture defenceless into 
so much danger ? — ^Or, 5. Suppose he hath done 
me a real and undeserved injury, without my 
fault or provocation ; yet does not my discontent 
aggravate it ? Does it not appear greater to me^ 
than it does to any body else f Or than it will ta 
iue> after the present ferment is over ^-^-^And last^ 
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1^, after all^ must I iiever forgive ? How shall I be 
able to repeat the Lord's. Prayer, or read our Sav- 
iour's conment upon it^ Matt. vi. 14, 15, with an 
unforgiving temper? Do I not hope to be forgiv- 
en ten thousand falents ; and cannot I forgive my 
ibllow servant thirty pence ? When I know not 
but he bath repented, and God hatb forgiven him, 
whose forgiveness I want infti^Ij m^re than my 
grea,test enemy does mine. 

Such cimsld^rations are of great use to softea 
our prejudices against persons ; and at once to dis- 
^ver the true spring, and prevent the bad effect* 
of them. And happy would it be for a Christian^ 
could he but call to mind and* apply to bis velief^ 
half the good things which that excellent he^ea 
emperor and.philosophei*, Marcus Antoninus,could 
say upon this subject; Some of which 1 have, 
for the bene& of the English reader, extracted, 
and' thrown into the- margin. ^ 

3. Thett^i»fi'!8 apt to be prejudiced against 
or in favoTH' of, ccrtain^ things and actions, as well 
as certain sentitnebts and' persons. 

Oo'yon^ not sometimes find dull, disagreeable 
ideas annexed to certain places, seasons, o^ em- 
ployments, v«>htch give you a^ secret aversion to 
them? These arise from the remembrance of 
some unpleasing incidents you have heretofore 
met with, and which you apprehend may again 
befal you on such occasions* But they are noth- 
ing more than the mere misrepresentations of fan- 
cy ; aod*onght to-be re pe41ed, because they will be 
apt to lead you to neglect the duties of your char- 
acter. 

If therefore you find in yourself r secret disin- 
clination to any particular action or duty, and the 
^fttnd begins to ca9t about for excusea and reasons 
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to justiiy the neglect of it^ consider the matter 
veil I go to the bottom of that reluctance ; and 
•earch out what it is that gives^the mind this aver* 
•ion to it. Whether it b^ the thing, or action it* 
self, or some discouraging <^rcum9tances that maj . 
attend it ; or some disagreeal^le consequences that 
jnay possibly flow from it ; or your supposed on-' 
fitness for it at present. Why, all these things ' 
may be only imaginary. And to neglect a plaid 
and positive duty upon such considerations, shows 
ihat you are governed by appearances more thaa 
realities, by fancy more than reason, aiid by iacU« 
SBiation more than conscience. 

But let fancy muster up aH the discoursing^ 
circumstances, and set them in the most formida- 
i)le light, to bar your way to a supposed duty ; 
ffxt instance, ^^ It is very difficult ; I want capaci* 
ty, at least am so indisposed to it at present, that 
I shall make nothing of it ; and then it will be at-« 
tended with danger to my person, reputation or 
peace ; and the opposition I am like ip meet with 
.3S great, £(C.^' But after all, is the call of Provi- 
dence clear ? Is th« thing a plain duty f Such aa 
ireason, conscience, and scripture; your office^ 
abaracier, or personal engagements, call upon you 
to discharge ? If so, all the afpresaid objections are 
-rain and delusive \ and you hove nothing to do 
but to summon your courage, and, in dependence 
on divioe help, to set about the business immedi-» 
ately and in good earnest, and in the best and wis- 
est manner you can ; and you may depend upon 
it you will find the greatest difficulty to lie only in 
the first attempts ; these frightful appearances to 
be all Tisionary, the mere figments of fancy, turn- 
ing lambs into lions, and mole-hills i^ito mountains ; 
vdA tbatpotbii^ but 8lotb> folly and self indu^nM 
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thus set jour imagiDation od work to deter you 
from a plain duty.. Your heart would deceive you, 
but you have found out the cheat, and do not be 
imposed upon. 

Again, suppose the thing done ; consider how 
it will look then. Take a view of it as past ; and^ 
whatever pains it mav cost you, think whether it 
will not be abundantly recompensed by the in- 
lirard peace and pleasure, which arise from a con* 
aciousness of having acted right. It certainly will. 
And the difficulties you now dread, will enhance 
jour future satisfaction. But think again how you 
will bear the reflections of your mind, if you wil- 
fully neglect a plain and necessary duty ; wheth- 
er this will not occasion you mu^^h more trouble 
than all the paans you might be at in performing 
iL And a wise m*an will always determine him- 
self by the end ,* or by such a retrospective view 
of things, considered as past, 

Again, on the other hand, if you find a strong 
propebsion to any particular action, examine that 
with the like impartiality. Perhaps it is what nei- 
ther your reason nor conscience can fully approve. 
And yet every motive to it is strongly urged, and 
«very objection to it slighted. Sense and ^>pe- 
tite grow impdrtuaate and clamorous, and want to 
lead, while reason remonstrates in vain. But turn 
9ot aside from that faithful and friendly monitor, 
whilst with a low, still voic^, she addresses you in 
this soft but earnest language. — -^^^ Hear me, I 
beseech ybu^ but this one word more. The ac- 
tion is indeed out of character ; what I shall nevei^ 
approve, The pleasure of it is a great deal over^ 
rated ; you will certainly be disappointed. It is a 
false, ^jppearance that now deceives you. Aod 
what will you tbmk ofyourself wh(i^ iti^pa^t, and 
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you come to reflect seriously on the matter ? Be- 
lieve it, you will then wish you had taken me foir 
your counsellor, instead of those enemies of mine, 
your lusts and passions, whicli have so often mis* 
led 3'ou, though you know I mever did." 

Such short recollections as these, and a little 
leisure to take a view of the nature apd conse*. 
q^uences of things, or actions, beibre we reject or 
approve thenx,. wiH present mu«h fiiJse judgment 
and bad conduct ;^and by degrees wear off the pre- 
judices which fancy has filed in the mind, either 
for or against any particular action ; t^ach us to 
distingoish between things.an^ their appearances;. 
' strip them of those false qolouri that so often de-w' 
ceive xis ; correct th^ sallies of; the imagination^^ 
and leave the reins in< the hand, of reason. 

Before I dismiss thiahead^.tmust observe, that^ 
some of our strongest prejudipes.sgrise from an exr 
cessive self esteem,, or too great a complacency 
in our oi^n good sense aud understanding. Phi- 
lautus in every thing shews himself well satisiied« 
^ with his own wisdom ; which makes hin^Tery im-. 
patient of contradiption, and giv.es him a.distasl^ 
to all who shaH<pre8umJ^ to oppose their juc^pment. 
to his ia any th^. He had rather persevere. in. 
a mistake than retraet tt, lest his ju<!^Knt should . 
suffer ; not considering that his ingenuity and good 
sense suffer mucb more by such obstinacy. The 
fulness o(t his self sufficiency makes him blind to 
those impei^f^ctipq;, which every one can see in 
him but himself. So that, however wise, sincere 
and friendly, however gentle and seasonable your 
remonstrance may be, he takes it immediately to 
proceed from ill nature' or ignorance in you, but 
from no fault in him. 

Seneca, I remember, tells us a remairkable story^^ 
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which very well iilostratea this matter.-^-Writiiig 
to his friend Lucilius, ^^ My wife (says he) keeps 
Harpastes in her house still, who, you know, is a 
sort of family fool, and no small incumhrance upon 
ns. For my part, I am far from taking any plea- 
sure in such prodigies. If I have a mind to divert 
myself with a fool, 1 have not far to go for one ; I 
can laugh at myself. This silly girl, all on a sud- 
den, lost her eye-sight ; and (which perhaps might 
seem incredible, but it is very true) she does not 
know i^he is blind ; but is every now and then de- 
siring her governess to lead her abroad, saying the 
bouse is dark.««— Now what we laugh at in this 
poor creature, you may observe happens to us alL 
No man knows that he is covetous or insatiable. 
Yet with this difference ; the blind seek somebody 
to lead them, but we are content to wander with- 
out a guide,— — But why do we thus deceive our- 
selves ? The disease is not without us, but fixed 
deep within. And therefore is the cure so diffi- 
cult, because we do not know that we are sick.*' 

CHAP. X. 

The Necessity and Means of knowing (ntr Natural 
Temper, 

IX. ANOTHER very important branch of selt* 
knowledge is, the knowledge of those governing 
passions or dispositions of the mind, which gene- 
rally form what we call a mail^s natural temper. 

The difference of natural tempers seems to be 
chiefly owing to the different degrees of influence 
the several passions have upon the mind. e. g. 
If the passions are eagerandsoon raised, we say the 
man is of a warm temper ; if more sluggish and 
ilowly raised, he is of a cool .tepiper ; accordinp' as 
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anger, malice or ambition prevail, he is of a fierce, 
churlish, or haughty temper ; the influence of the 
softer passions of love,pity, and benevolence, forms 
a sweet sympathizing and courteous temper ; and 
when all th^ passions are duly poised,, and the mil- 
der and pleasing ones prevail, they make what is 
commonly called a quite good-natured man. 

So that it is the prevalence or predominance of 
any particular passion, which gives the turn or 
tincture of a man^s temper, by which he is distin- 
guished, and for which he is loved or esteemed, or 
shunned and despised by others. 

Now what this is, those we converae with are 
soon sensible of. They presently see the faults of 
our temper,and order their behaviour accordingly. 
If they are wise and well-mannered, they will 
avoid striking the string which they know will jar 
and raise a discord within us. If they are ottr en- 
emies, they will do it on purpose to set us on tor- 
menting ourselves. And our friends we must suf- 
fer sometimes with a gentle hand to touch it, ei- 
ther by way of pleasant raillery or faithful advice. 

But a man must be greatly unacquainted with 
himself, if he is ignorant of his predominant pas- 
sion, or distinguishing temper, when every one ob- 
serves it. And yet how common is this piece of 
self ignorance? the two apostles, James and John, 
discovered itin that very action wherein they meant 
to express nothi,ng but a hearty zeal for their Mas- 
ter's honour; which made him tell them,,that they 
knew notwhat manner of spiritthey wereof. Luke 
IX. 55. i. e. that instead of a principle of loye and 
genuine zeal for him, they were at tha,t time goir- 
emed by a spirit of pride, revenge and cruelty ; 
and yet knew it not. And th^t the a^stle John 
flKr^Tiu be liable to this cei^ure, whose temper 
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seemed to be all love and sweetness, is a memora- 
ble instance how difficult a thing it is for a man 
at all times to know his own spirit ; an') that that 
passion, which seems to have the least power over 
bis mind, may on some occasions insensibly gain a 
criminal ascendant theris. 

The necessity of a perfect knowledge of our 
reigning passions appears further from hence ; 
that they dot odly give a tincture to the temper, 
but to the understanding also ; and throw a strong 
bias on the judgment. They have much the same 
effect upon the eye of the mind, as some distem- 
. pers have upon that of the body. If they do not 
put it out, they weaken it, or throw false colours 
before it, and make it form 'a wrong judgment of 
things ; and, in shorty are the source of those fore* 
mentioned prejudices, which so often abuse the 
human understanding. 

Whatever the different passions themselves that 
reign in the mind may be owing to, whether to 
the different textuoe of the bodily organs^ or the 
different quantity of motion of the animal spirits, 
or to the native turn and cast of the soul itself; 
yet certain it is, that men's different ways of think* 
ing are much according to the predominance of 
their different passions; and especially with regard 
to religion. Thus, e. g. we see melancholy people 
are apt to throw too much gloom upon their re- 
ligion, and represent it in a very uninviting and 
unlovely view, as all austerity and mortification ; 
whilst they who are governed by the more gay 
and cheerful passions, are apt to run into the other 
extreme, and too much to mingle the pleasures of 
sense with those of religion ; and are as much too 
lax, as the others are too severe. And thus, by 
the prejudice or bias of their respective passions, 
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or the force of their natural temper, they are 
led iQto different mistakes. 

^^ So that would a man know himself, he mast 
study his natural temper, his constitutional incli- 
nations, and favourite passions ; for by these a 
man's judgment is easily perverted, and a wroi^ 
bias hung upon his mind : these are the inlets of 
prejudice ; the ungiiarded avenues of the mind, by 
which a thousand errors and secret faults find a^ 
mission, without being observedortake&notice of 

And that we may more easily come at the 
knowledge of our predominant affections, let us 
consider what outward events do most impress and 
move us, and in what manner.-^-^What is it that 
tisually creates the greatest pain or pleasure in the 
mind ? — And as for pain, a stoic indeed may tell 
us, ^^ that we must keep things at a distance ; let 
nothing that is outward come within us ; . let ex* 
ternals be externals still." But the human make 
will scarce bear the rigour of that philosophy. 
Outward things, after all, will impress and affect 
us ; and there is no harm in this, provided thejr 
do not get the possession of us,overset our reason^ 
or lead us to act unbecoming a man or a Christian* 
And one advantage we may reap from hence is,^ 
the manner or degree in which outward thingi^ 
impress us, may lead us into abetter acquaintaace 
with ourselves, discover to us our weak side, and 
the passions which most predominate in us. 

Our pleasuses will likewise discover our reigning 
passions, and the true temper and disposition of the 
soulf If it be captivated by the pleasures of sin^ 
it is a sign its prevailing taste is very vicious and 
corrupt; if with the pleasures of sense, very low 
and sordid ; if imaginary pleasures, and the paint- 
ed scenes of fancy and romance 4o most entertain 
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U, the soul bath then a trifliog turn ; if the pleas* 
iires of science or intellectual improvements are 
those it is most fond of, it has then a noble and 
refined taste ; but if its chief satisfactions derive 
from religion and divine contemplation, it has then 
its true and proper taste ; its temper is as it should 
be, pure, divine, and heavenlj ; provided these 
satisfactions spring from a truly religious principle^ 
free from that superstition, bigotry and ^nthusiasnuy 
under virhich it is often disguised. 

And thus, by carefully observing what it is that 
gives the mind the greatest pain and torment, or 
the greatest pleasure and entertainment, we come 
at the knowledge of its reigning passions, and pre* 
Tailing temper and disposition. 

^^ Include thyself, then, O my soul, within the 
compass of thine own heart ; if it be not lai^e, it 
is deep, and thou wilt there find exercise enough.* 
Thou wilt never be able to sound it ; it cannot be 
known but by Him, who tries the thoughts and 
reins. But dive into this subject as deep as thou 
canst. Examine thyself; and this knowledge of 
that which passes within thee, will be of more use 
to thee, than the knowledge of all that passes in the 
world. Concern not thyself with the wars and 
quarrels of public or private persons. Take cog- 
nizance of those contests which are between thy 
flesh and thy spirit ; betwixt the law of thy mem- 
bers, and that of thy understanding. Appease 
those differences. Teach thy flesh to be in subjec- 
tioD. Replace reason on its throne ; and give it 
piety for its counsellor. Tame thy passions, and 
bring them under bondage. Put thy little state 
in good order. Govern wisely and holily those 
numerous people which are contained in so little 
a kingdom \ that is to say, that mifltitude of affec- 

F • 
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tions, thoughts, opinioDS and passions^ which are 
in thine heart^' 



CHAP. XL 

Conurtdf^ tht $ecrtt Springs of our Actioni, 

X. ANOTHER considerable branch of self 
acquaintance is, to know the true motires and se- 
cret springs of our actions. 

This will sometimes cost us much pains to ac^^ 
quire. But for want of it, we should be in danger 
of passing a false judgment upon our actions, and 
of entertaining a wrong opinion of our conduct. 

It is not onlj very possible, but very common, 
for men to be ignorant of the chief inducements of 
their bebayiour ; and to imagine they act from 
one motive, whilst they are apparently governed 
by another. Jf . we examine our views and look 
into our hearts narrowly, we shall find that they 
more frequently deceive us in this respect ^han we 
are aware of; by persuading us that we are gov- 
erned by much better motives than we really 9xe. 
The honour of Gon, and the interest of religion, 
may be the open and avowed motives; whilst 
secular interest and secret vanity may be the hid. 
den and true one. Whilst we think we are serving 
God, we may be only sacrificing to Mamoion. We 
may, like Jehu, boast our zeal for the Lordf-vhen 
we are only animated by the heat of our natural 
passions ;* may cover a censorious spirit under a 
cloak of piety ; and giving admonition to others 
may be only giving vent to our s|>Ieent 

Many come to the place of public worship, oxU 
of custom or curiosity, who would be thought it 

* 8 Kings X. 16. 
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come thither only out of conscience. And whilst 
their external and professed view is to serve Qop, 
and gain good to their souls, their secret and in* 
ward motive is only to show themselves to adjaA- 
tage, or to avoid singularity, and prevent others 
niaking observations on their absence. Munifi- 
cence and a^sgiving may often proceed from a 
principle 6f pride and party spirit, and seeming 
acts of friendships from d mercenary moiive. 

By thus disguising our motives, we may impose 
upon men, but at the same time we are imposing 
upon ourselves ; and whilst we are deceiving oth- 
ers, our own hearts deceive us. And of all im- 
postures, self deception is the most dangerous, be- 
cause least suspected. 

Now, unless we examine this point narrowly^ 
we shall never come to the bottom of it; and un- 
less we come at the true, spring and real motive 
of our actions, we shall never be able to form a 
r^ht judgment of them ; and they may appear 
' very different in our own eye, and in the eye of 
the world, from what they do in the eye of God. 
For the Lord seeth not as man seeth : For man 
looketh on the outward appaarance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart."^ And hence it is, that that 
which is highly- esteemed among men, is, often- 
times, abomination in the sight of Goz>.t Every 
way of a man is right in his own eyes ; but the 
Lord pondereth the hearts.} 

♦ 1 Sam. XVI* 7. f Luke xvi. 15. t Prov. xxl a^ 
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CHAP. XIL 

Evertf <mt thai knows himself^ is in a particular 

Manner sensible how far he is governed by a 

Thirst for Applause, 

XL ANOTHER thing netessary to unfold a 
man^s heart to himself is, to consider what is his 
appetite for fame, and hy what means he seeks to 
gratify jt. 

This passion in partiCalaF having always so main 
a stroke, and oftentimes 30 unsuspected an influ- 
ence on the most important parts of our conduct, 
a perfect, acquaintance with it is a very material 
branch of self knowledge, and therefore requires a 
distinct consideration. 

Emulation, like the other passions of the human 
miod, shows itself much more plainly, and works 
much more strongly in some than it does in others. 
It is in itself innocent ; ' and was planted in our 
natures for very wise ends,and, if kept under prop- 
er regulations, is capable of serving very excels 
lent purposes ; otherwise it d^enerates into a 
mean and criminaLaml>ition. 

When a man finds something within him that 
pushes him on to excel in worthy deeds, or in ac- 
tions truly good aud virtuous, and pursues that 
design with a steady unaffected ardour, without re- 
eerve or falsehood, it is a true ^ign of a noble spirit. 
For that love of praise can never be criminal that 
excites and enables a man to do a great deal more 
good than he could do without it. And perhaps 
there never was a fine gelnius or a noble spirit, 
that rose above the common level, and distinguish- 
ed itself hy high attainments in what is truly ex- 
cellent, but was secretly, and perhaps insensibly, 
prompted by the impulse of this passion. 
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But, on the contrary, if a man's views centre on- 
ly in the applause of others,whether it be deserved 
or not ; if he pants after popularity and fame, not 
regarding how he comes by it ; if his passion foe 
praise urge him to stretch himself beyond the line < 
of his capacity, and to attempt things to which he ift 
unequal ; to condescend to mean arts and low dis- 
simulation for the sake of a name ; and in a sinis- 
ter, indirect way, sue hard for a little incense, not 
caring from whom he receives it, his ambition thea 
becomes vanity. And if it excite a man to wick- 
ed attempts, make him willing to sacrifice the es- 
teem of all wise and good men to the acclamations 
of a mob ; to overleap the bounds of decency and 
truth, and break through the obligations of honour 
and virtue, it is then not only vanity but vice ; and 
vice the most destructive to the peace an^ happiness 
of human society, and which of all others hathmade 
the greatest Jiavock and devastation among men. 

What an instance have we here of the wide diA 
ference between common opinion and truth ? That, 
a vice so big with mischief and misery should be 
mistaken for a virtue ! And that they who have beeiL 
]]|<)st infamous for it, should be crowned with lau- 
rels, eten by those who have been ruined by it ; 
and have those laurelsperpetuated by the common, 
consent of men through after ages ! Seneca's, 
judgment of Alexander is certainly more agreea- 
ble to truth than the common bpinion ; who callr 
ed him ^' a public cut-throat rather than a beco ;^ 
and who, in seeking only to be a terror to man- 
kind, arose to no greater an excellence than what^ 
belonged to the most hurtful and hateful animals, 
on. earth.'' 

Certain it is, that these false heroes, who seek, 
their glory from the destruction of their own. 
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species, are of all men modt ignorant of them* 
selves ; and by this wicked ambition entail infamy 
and curses upon their name, instead of that im- 
mortal glory they pursued. According to the 
prophet^s words — Wo to him who coveteth an evil 
CQvetousness to his house, that he may set his nest 
on high ; that he may be delivered from the power 
6f evil. Thou hast consultedshame to thine house, 
by cutting off many people; and hast sinned against 
thy soul.* 

Now no man can truly know himself till he be 
acquainted with this, which is so often the secret 
and unperceived spring of his actions, and observes 
how far it governs him in his conversation and con- 
duct. Virtue and real excellence will rise to view, 
though they be not mounted on the wings of am- 
bition, which, by soaring too high, procures but a 
more fatal fall* 

And to correct the irregularity and extrava- 
gauce of this passion, let us but reflect how airy 
and unsubstantial a pleasure the highest gratifica- 
tions of it afford ; how many cruel mortificiations 
it exposes us to, by awakening the envy of others; 
to what meanness it often madces us submit ; how 
frequently it loseth its end by pursuing it with too 
much ardour ; and how much more solid pleasure 
the approbation ofconscicftice will yield, than the 
acclamations of. ignorant and mistaken men, who, 
judging by externals only, cannot know our true 
character; and whose commendations a wise man 
would rather despise than co^urt. ^^ Exami^ne but 
the si^e ofpeople's sense, and the condition of their 
understandings, and you will never foe fond of pop- 
ularity, pof ^raid of censure ; norsolicitpus what 
judgment they may form of you, who know not 
bow to judge rightly of themselves." 
• Hab. ii. 9, lo. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

What Kind of Knowledge we are already Jumi$h€d 

voith^ and what Degree of Esteem we set up^n it. 

XII. A MAN can never right!/ know himself, 
"unless be examines into his uovledge of other 
things. 

We mast consider thea the knowledge we have ; 
and whether we do not set too high a price upon 
it, and too great a value upon ourselves on the ac» 
count of it; of what real use it is to us, and what 
effect it has upon us ; whether it does not make us 
too stiff, unsociable, and assuming; testy and su* 
percilious, and ready to despise others for their 
suppossd ignorance. If so, our knowledge, be it 
what it will, does us more harm than good. We 
were better without it $ ignorance itself would not 
render us so ridiculous. Such a temper with all 
our knowledge, shows that we know not ourselves. 

^^ A man is certainly proud of that knowledge 
lie despises others for the want of.'^ 

How common is it for some men to be fond of 
appearing to know more than they do, and of 
seeming to be thought men of knowledge ! To 
which end they exhaust their fund almost in all 
companies, to outshine the rest. So that in two or 
three conversations they are drawn dry, and you 
see to the bottom of them much sooner than you 
could at first imagine. And even that torrent of 
learning, which they pour out upon you at first so 
unmercifully, rather confounds than satisfies you ; 
their visible aim is not to inform your judgment, 
but display their own ; you have many things to 
query and except again8t,but their loquacity givea 
you no room ; and their good sense, set off to so 
much adranta^, str&es a modest man duaUx* If 
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yoa insist upon jour right to examine, they retreat 
either in confusion or equivocation ; and, like the 
scuttle fish,* throw a large quantity of ink behind 
them, that you may not see where to pursue. 
Whence this foible flows is obvious enough. Self 
knowledge would soon correct it. 

But as some ignorantly affect to be more know- 
ing, so others vainly affect to be more ignorant 
than they are ; who, to show they have greater in- 
sight and penetration than other men, insist upon 
the absolute uncertainty of science ; will dispute 
even fii^t principles ; grant nothing as certain,and 
so run into downright Pyrrhonism ; the too com^ 
mon effect of abstracted debates excessively re- 
fined. 

Every one is apt to set the greatest value upon 
that kind of knowledge, in wjbich he imagines he 
himself most excels ; and to undervalue all other 
in comparison of it. There wants some certain 
rule then, by which some men^s knowledge is to 
be tried, and the value of it estimated. And let it 
be this. — " That is the best and most valuable 
kind of knowledge, that is most subservient to the 
best ends ; i. e. which tends to make a man wiser 
and better, of more agreeable, and useful both to 
himself and others.^' — For knowledge is but a 
means that relates to some end. And as all means 
are to be judged of by the excellency ol the end, 
and their expediency to produce it; so that must 
be the best knowledge that hath the most direct 
tendenoy^to promote the best ends : viz. a man*s 
own true happiness, and that of others ; in which 
the glory of God, the ultimate end, is ever necc&r 
sarily comprized. 

Now, if we were to judge of the several kinds 
of science by this rule, we should find, I. Some oi 
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them to be very hurtful and peraicioas ; as'tending 
to pervert the true end of knowledge ; to ruin a 
man^s own happiqe^s, and make him more injuri- 
ous to society.— *Su€h is the knowledge of Tice, 
the various temptations to it, and the secret ways 
of practising it; especially the arts of dissimulation, 
fraud and dishonesty. 2. Others will be found 
unprofitable and useless. As those parts of knowl* 
edge, which, though they may take up much time 
and pains to acquire, yet answer no valuable pur- 
pose ; and serve only for amusement, and the en- 
tertainment of the imagination. For instance, an 
acquaintance with plays,novels,games,and modes, 
in which a man may be very critical and expert, 
and yet not a whit the wiser or more useful man. 
3. Other kinds of knowledge are good only rel- 
atively, olr conditionally, and may be more useful 
to one than to another; viz. a skill in a man's par- 
ticular occupation or calling, on which his credit, 
livelihood, or usefulness in the world depends. 
And as this kind of knowledge is valuable in pro- 
portion to its end, so it ought to be cultivated 
vvith a diligence and esteem answerable to that 
Lastly, other kinds of knowledge are good, abso- 
lutely and universally ; viz. the knowledge of Goo 
and ourselves. The nature of our final happiness 
and the way to it This is equally necessary to all. 
And how thankful should we be, that we, who live 
tinder the light of the gospel, and enjoy that light 
in its perfection and purity, hav'e so many happy 
means and opportunities of attaining this most 
useful and necessary kind of knowledge. 

A man can never understand himself then, till 
lie makes a right estimate of his knowledge; till he 
examines what kind of knowledge he values him* 
self most upop, and most diligently cultivates ; 
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how high a value he sets upon it ; what good it 
' does him; what effect it hath upon him ; what he 
is the better for it ; what end it answers now ; or- 
what it is likely to answer hereafter. 

Th^re is nothing in which a man's self igno- 
rance discovers itself more, than in the esteem he 
hath for his understanding, or for himself on the 
account of it. It is a trite and true observation, 
that empty things make the most sound. Men of 
the least knowledge are most apt to make a show 
of it, and to value themselves upon it; which is 
very visible in forward, confident youth, raw, con- 
ceited academicks, and those who, uneducated in 
their childhood, betake themselves in later life to 
reading, without taste or judgment, only as an 
accomplishment, and to make a show of scholar- 
ship ; who have just learned enough to spoil com- 
pany, and render themselves ridiculous, but not 
enough to make either then^selves or others at 
^11 the wiser. 

But beside the forementioned kinds of knowl- 
♦ edge, there is another, whichjs commonly called 
false knowledge ; which, though it often imposes 
upon men unddr the show and semblance of true 
knowledge, is really worse than ignorance. Some 
men have learned a great many things, and have 
taken a great deal of pains to learn them, and stand 
very high in their own opinion on account of them, 
which yet they must unlearn before they are truly 
wise. They have been at a vast expense of time, 
and pains, and patience, to heap together, and to 
confirm themselves in a set of wrong tiotions,which 
they lay up in their minds as a fund of valuable 
knq^wledge ; which if they try by the foremen- 
tioned rules, viz. "the tendency they have to 
piake them wiser and better, of more useful and 
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beneficial to others,^' will be fomid to be worth 
just nothing at all. 

Beware of this false knowledge. For as there is 
nothing of Which men are more obstinately tena-*. 
cions, so there is nothing that renders them more 
Tain, or more 'Averse to self knowledge. Of all 
things^ men are most fond of their wrong notions. 

The apostle Paul often speaks of these men^ 
and their selfsufficiency, in very poignant terms | 
who, though they seem wise, yet (says he] must 
become fools before they are wise*. Though 
they think they know a great deal, know nothing 
yet as they ought to know.t But deceive them* 
selves, by thinking themselves something when 
they are nothing^ And whilst they desire to be 
teachers of others, understand not what they say^ 
nor whereof they affirm.§ And want themselves 
to be taught what are the first rudiments ssidprin* 
ciples of wisdom.|| 



CHAP. XIV. 

Concerning the KnowledgCj Cruard^ and GwemmerU 
of the Thoughts. 

XIIL ANOTHER part of self knowledge con- 
sists in a due acquaintance with our own thougbtSf 
and the inward workings of the imagination. 

The right government of the thoughts requires- 
no small art, vigilance and resolution. But it it 
a matter of such vast importance to the peace and 
improvement of the mind, that it is worth while 
to be at some paiis about it. A man that hatk 
so numerous and turbujent a family to govern as 
ids own thoughts, which are too apt to be at the 

* i Cor. ill. 18. ' +1 Cor, Yiii. 2. ' t Gal. vi. 3. 
^ 1 Tim. i. 7. I Hcb. v» ic. 
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command of his passions and^ appetites, ought not 
to be lon&p from home. If he be, thej will soon 
grow mutinons and disorderly under the conduct of 
those two headstrong guides, and raise great clamr 
ours and distQrbances,and sometimes on the slight- 
est occasions. And a more dreadful scene of mis- 
ery can hardly be imagined, than that which is 
occasioned by «uch a tumult and uproar within^ 
when a raging conscience or inflamed passions are 
let loose without check or control. A city in 
flames, or the mutiny ^ a drunken crew aboard, 
wha have murdered the captain, and are butcher- 
ing one another,are but faint emblems of it. Tor- 
ment of the mind^ under such an insurrection and 
ravage of the passions, i^ not easy to be conceived. 
The most revengeful man cannot wish his enemy 
a greater. 

Of what vast importance then is it for a man to 
watch over his thoughts, ia order to a right gov- 
emmentof them: to considerivhat kind of thoughts 
find the easiest admission, in what manner they in- 
sinuate themselves, and upon what occasions ! 

It was an excellent rule which a wi^ heathen 
prescribed to him^self, in his private meditations : 
Manage {saith heV aM your actions and thoughts 
in such a manner as if you were just going out of 
the world. Ag^in, (saith he) A n>an is seldom, if 
ever, unhappy for not knowing the thoughts of 
others; but he thatd'oes not attend to the raoti^Nis 
of his own, is certainly miserable. \ 

It may be worth our while then to discuss thi^ 
matter ar littfe more precisely ; and consider, f. 
What kind of thoughts agre to be excluded or re- 
joct6d< And 2. What ought to be indiilgedaod 
entertained. 

U Somethouglits ought to be immediately bav^ 
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iahed za sooti as ih^y have found entrince.—- And 
if we are often troubled with them, the safest way 
will be to k^ep a f^ood gaard <m the aveaoes of 
the mind by which they ent^r^ and avoid those oc- 
casions which commonly excke them. For some- 
•times it is much easier to prevent a bad thought 
entering the mind, than to get rid of it when it is 
entered.— -More particularly, 

Watch against all fretful and discontented 
thoughts, which do but chtjife andcoiTode the mind 
to no purpose. To harbour these, is to do your- 
self more injury than it is in the power of your 
greatest enemy to do you. It is equally a Chris- 
tian's interest and duty to learn, in whatsoever 
state he is, therewith to be content* 

2. Harbour not too anxious and apprehensive 
thoughts. By giving way to tormenting^ fears, 
auspicioite of some approaching danger ortredble- 
some event, we not only anticipate, but double the 
evil we fear; and undergo much more from the 
apprehension of it before it comes, than from the 
whole weight of it when present TWs is a great, 
but common weakness ; which a man should en- 
deavour to arm himself against by such kind of re- 
jections as these : — " Are not all these events un- 
der the certain direction of a wise Providence ? If 
they befal me, they are then that share ofsafifering 
which God hath appointed me ; and which he ex- 
pects I should bear as a Christian. How often 
hath my timorous heart magnified fo^er trials, 
which 1 found to be less in reality than they ap- 
peared upon their approach. And perhaps the for- 
midable aspect they put on, is only a stratagem of 
the great enemy of my ^est interest, designed on 
purpose to divert me from some point of my dn^, 

Fhilin. iv. II. 
G 
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or to draw me into some sin to avoid tbem. How- 
ever, why should I torment myself to no purpose? 
The pain and affliction the dreaded evil will give 
me when it comes, is of Gon^s sending ; the pain 
I feel in the apprehension of it before it comes, is 
of my own procuring. Whereby I often make 
my sufferings more than double ; tot this overplus 
of them, which I bring upon myself, is often great' 
er than that measure of them which the hand of 
Providence immediately brings upon me*" 

3. Dismiss, as soon as may be, all angry and 
wrathful thoughts. These will but canker and 
corrode the mind, and.dispose it to the worst tem- 
per in the world, viz. that of fixed malice and re- 
venge. Anger may steal into the heart of a wise 
man, bbt it rests only in the bosom of fools.* Make 
all the most candid allowances for the offender. 
Consider his natural temper. Turn your anger 
into pity. Repeat 1 Cor. xiii. Think of the pa- 
tience and meekness of Christ, and the petition in 
the Lord^s prayer ; and how much you stand in 
need of forgiveness yourself, both from God and 
man ; how fruitless, how foolish, is indulged re- 
sentment; how tormenting to yourself You have 
too much good nature willingly to give others so 
much torment ; and why should you give it your- 
self? You are commanded to loveyour neighbour as 
yourself, but not forbiddento love yourself as much. 
And why should you doyourself that injury, which 
jrour enemy would be glad to dp you ? 

But, aboK^ all, be sure to set a guard on the 
tongue whilst the fretful mood is upon you. The 
least spark may break out into a conflagration, 
when cherished by a resentive heat, and fanned 
by the wind of an aogry breath. Aggravating 
• Eccl.^ vii» 9. 
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expressions at sach a time, arc like oil thrown npon 
flames, which alivajs make them rage the more. 
Especially, 

4. Banish all malignant and revengefal thoughts. 
A spirit of revenge is the very spirit of the devil, 
than which nothing makes a' man more like 
him ; and nothing can be more opposite to the 
temper which Christianity was designed to pro- 
mote, if your revenge be not satisfied, it will 
give you torment now ; if it be, it will giye you 
greater hereafter. — None is a greater self tormen- 
tor than a malicious and revengeful man, who 
turns the poison of his own temper in upon himself. 

Drive from the mind all silly, trifling, and unrea- 
sonable thoughts ; which sometimes get into it wo 
know not how, and seize, and possess it before vie 
are aware; ^nd hold it in empty, idle amuse- 
ments, that yield neither pfea^sure nor profit, and 
turn to no manner of account in the world ; only 
consume tinie, and prevent a better employment 
of the mind. And indeed there is little differ- 
ence whether we spend the time in sleep, or in 
these waking dreams. Nay, if the thoughts 
which thus insensibly steal upon you be not alto- 
gether absurd and whimsjcal, yet if they be imper- 
tinent and unseasonable, they ought to be dismissed, 
because they keep oiit better company 

6. Cast out all wild and extravagant thoughts^ 
^11 vain and fantastical imaginations.^ Sufier not 
your thoughts to roam upon things that never 
were, and perhaps never will be ; ' to give you a '. 
visionary pleasure inr the prospect of what you 
have not the lieast reason to hope, or a nee^dless 
pain in the apprehension of what you have not 
the least reason to fear. The truth is, next to 
9 clear conscience and a sound judgment, there 
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is not a greater bleistng than a regular and weii 
governed imagination ; to be able to view things 
9S they are, in their trae light and proper coloars ; 
and to distinguish the false images that are paint- 
ed on the fancj, from the representations of truth 
and reason. For how common a thkg is it for 
men, before they are aware, to confound r«>a- 
son and fancy, truth and imagination together ? 
T6 take the flashes of the animal spirits for the 
light of evidence ; and think they believe things 
Id be true or false, ti^hen they only fancy them to 
be so ? and fancy th^m to be so, because they 
would have them so ? Not considerii^ that mere 
{fancy is only the ignis faimis of the mind ; which 
often appears brightest, when the mind is most 
covered with darkness ; and will be sure to lead 
them asti^ay, who follow it as their guide, Near 
akin to these are, 

7. Romantick. and chimerical thoughts. By 
which I mean that kind of wild-fire, which the 
briskness of th^ animal spirits sometimes suddenly 
flashes on the mind, and excites images that are so 
extremely ridiculous and absurd, that one can 
scarce forbear wondering how they could get ad» 
xnittance. These random flights of the fancy are 
soon gone ; and herein differ from that castle buil* 
ding of the imagination before mentioned, which 
is a more settled amusenent. But these are too 
incoherent and senseless to be of long continuance ; 
smd are the maddest sallies, and the most ramptog 
reveries of the fancy that can be. 1 know not 
whether my reader understands now what I mean ; 
but if he attentively regards all thatf asses through 
his mincl,perhap8 hemay hereafter,by experience. 

8. Repel all impure and lascivious thoughts ; 
which taint and pollute the mind ; and though 
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hid from men, are known to God, in whose eye 
they are . abominable. Our Saviour warns us 
s^ainst tbese as a kind of spiritual fornication,"^ and 
inconsistent with thift purity of heart which bis 
gospel requires. 

9. Take care how you too much indulge gloo«p 
my and melaqcholy thoughts. Some are disposed 
to see every thing in the worst light. A blacl^ 
cloud hangs hoyertng over their minds ; which, 
when it falls in shpwers thropgh their eyes, is dis-t 
persed ; and all within is serene again. This is 
often purely mechanical; and owing either to some 
fault in bodily constitution, or some accidental dis* 
order in the animal frame. However, one that 
consults the peace of his own mind, will be upon his 
guard againsit this, which so often robs him of it. 

10. On the other hand, let not the imagination 
be too sprightly and triumphant. Some are as un* 
reasonably exalted, as others are Repressed ; and 
the same person at different times often runs into 
both extremes ; according to the different temper 
and flow of the animal spirits. And therefoipe the 
thoughts, which 90 eagerly crowd into the mind 
at such times, ought to be suspected s|nd well 
guarded ; otherwise they will impose upon our 
judgments, and lead us to form such a notion of 
ourselves and of things, as we shall soon see fit to 
alter, when the mind is in a more settli^d and 
sedate frame. 

Before we let our thoughts judge of things, 
we mu9t set reason to judge our thoughts ; for 
they are not always in a proper condition to exe- 
cute that office. We do not believe ^he character 
which a man gives us of another^ unless we have 
a g^od opinion of his own ; so neither should I wa 
♦ Matt. V. sSL 



belteve the rerdict wfaicb the mind proaomice6,liH 
^e first ^xambe whether it he impaliial and un- 
biassed; whether it be in ji pri»fiet' temper to jfuig^) 
and have proper lif^hts to jtnige bj. The want 
of this previous act of self jqdgmeiit, is the cavse 
-tif BDoch self deception and fidse jndgaieot 

Lastij, with ahborretree reject imaediateij att 
profane and blatphen^nB thoughts; which so^ 
sometimes euddenlj iajecteii iirtD the fiiind, we 
know not bow^ though we majfire a pretty good 
guess from whence. And att those thtf^ts 
tvhich are apparentij temf^ttons and indncemeiits 
\q sin, oi^t L^d hatfa^ by bis eaomple) taught ns tei 
treat in this manner.^ 

These then are ^ th9i:^hts we ahonld careAiU 
ly gnard. agamst-^Andi as tl^ey will (especiaiiy 
some of them) be fre^juentlyteinnatngf themselires. 
into the heart, remember to sel reason at the doof 
of it to guard tke passagie, askdbatliieir entrance^ 
or drive them out forthwith when entered ; not 
<»ily as impertinent, but qyischj^vous Mfraders. 

But, IL Thel^ are other l^nds of thoughts, 
ivhich we ought to indulge, and 9)Wt>h igi<eal cara 
and diligence regain and improve^ 

Whatever thoughts giive the mindn ratiofial or 
religious pleasm^e^ and tend to improire the he^ 
and undei?sta&ding,. are tx) be i^v^mred^ often i«e« 
eaMed, and caijefnlly cuMiv«^e«L Iforebould w^ 
dismiss them, till they have made some iniprea- 
(idns on Ihe mind, Which are Hke to abide there. 

And to biif^ the mind into.a fa»bit of recovery, 
i^taining, and itiq»roving snoli tiloiqi'hts, two things, 
are necessary. 

1. To habituate ourselves to a close and rar 
tional way of thinking. And 2. To moral refteq-^. 
tions, ^nd religious contei^plations. 
* Mattt iv. 10, 
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1, To prepare and (Ji?pose tf** ttrind for flie 
entertajDment of gof d and useful (hot]S;1)t&, ynt 
ttixxA take cate to dcctistom it to a cl^e and H- 
tional way of thinking. 

When yoti have started a good thonght, Jurtue 
it ; do not presently iose.«igbt of it, or tnffer any 
ttifling snggeation that may intetrene todivert you 
ftom it. Dismiss it not till yo^ have sifted an| 
erhansted it ; and well considered the seter^ con* 
sequences and inferences that resnlt from it. 
Howevfer, retain not the subject any longer thaa 
you find your thoughts run freely upon iX ; for to 
confine them to it when it is quite worn out, is te 
give them an tmnatural bent, without sufficient 
employment; which will make them ftag, or be 
more apt to run off to something else. 

And to keep the mind intent on the sut^ct you 
think of, you must be ^^t some pains to^ i?ec^ and 
f efix your desultory and rambling tho«g4il«* Lay 
open the snbject in as many lights ajjd ticks as it 
4S capable of being represented in. Clothe your 
best ideas in pertinent and^vell chosen words, delib- 
erately pronounced ; or commit them to^ writing. 
Whatevej be the subject, admit of ao infei:eiices 
from it, but what you see plain and natural^ This 
i^ the way to furnish the mind with true and solid 
(knowledge. As, on the oontrary, false knowledge. 

Sroceeds from not understanding the subject,, or 
rawing inferences from it Mrhichi are forced and 
nnna^ura! ; and albwingto those precarious infer- 
ences^ or consequences dra-Wn from them, the same^ 
degree of credibility as to the most rational, and, 
best established principles. 

Beware of a superfipial, slight, of confused vieiv 
^f things. <io to the bottoip of them, jmd examine 
ibe foundation ;. and, be sati^fiied. with tione h\xt 
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clear and distinct ideas (when they can be had) in 
every thing yon read, hear c^ think of. Fpr restt 
ing in imperfect aqd obscure ideas, is the source 
of mnch confusion and mistake. 

Accustom yourself to speak naturally, perti* 
nently and rationally, on all subjects, and you wil!| 
soon learn to think so on the best ;; especially if 
you often converse with those persons that speak, 
and those autl^ofs that write in that manuer. 

Such a regulation and right management of 
yoor thoughts and rational powers, will be of great 
and general advantage to you, ia the pursuit of 
youthful knowledge, and a good guard ag^i^t thc^ 
levities and frantic sallies of the imagin^tioiv Nor 
will you be sensible of any disadvantage attending 
it, excepting one, y\z. its making you more sensibly 
of the weakness ^d ignorance of others who are 
often talking in a random, inconsequential manner; 
and whom it may oftentimes, be more pruden.i to, 
bear with^ than co^.tr^dict* But the V98t benefit 
this method wi|l be of in tracing out truth, an^ 
detecting error, and the satisfaction it will give 
you in the cool and regular exercises of gfelf em- 
ployment, and in the retaining, pursuing, and im- 
proving good and useful thoughts, will more tbai^ 
compensate that petty disadvantage. 

2. If we would have the mind furnished an4 
entertained with good thoughts, ive m^st inure i^ 
^o religious and moral subjects. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more n<^ly an4 
usefully employed than in such kind of contempla- 
tions. Because theknowledge it thereby acquires, 
is of all others the most excellent knowledge ; anq 
that both in regard of its object and its end ; the 
object of it being God^ and the end of it eternal, 
happiness. 
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The gfreat end of religioa is to make m like Oois 
ftbd to eonduct us to the enjoyment of bioi^ AimI 
whaterer liaiii not this plain tendency, and espe- 
cially if it have the contrary, men may call religion 
(if they please) but they cannot call it more out 
of Its name. And wiiaterer is called relig^ioni 
knowledge, if it does not direct us in the way to 
this end, is not religioas knowledge ; hot some- 
thing else falsely so called. And some aire unLap* 
pily accustomed to such an abixse of words ani 
anderstanding^,,a8 not only to ^^aFl, but to think 
those things religion, wliich are quite the rererst 
of it, and those notions rekgious knowledge, which 
lead them the farthest from it. 

The sincerity of a true religious principle, can- 
not be better known, than by the readiness with 
\¥hicb the thoughts advert to Goo, and the pleaa- 
vre with which th^y are employed in devout ex- 
ercises. And though a person may not always be 
«o well pleased with bearing religions things talked 
Tofhf others, whose different taste, sentiments, or 
manner of expression may have some thing disa- 
greeable ; yet if he have no inclination to think of 
them himself, or to converse with himself about 
them, he hath great reason to suspect that hh 
heart is not right with Goo. But if he frequently 
and delightfully exercise his mind in divine con- 
templations, it will not only be a good mark of 
his sincerity, but will habitually dispose it for the 
reception of the best and most useful thoughts, 
and fit it for thje noblest entertainments. 

Upon the whole then, it is of as great importance 
for a man to take heed whattboughts be entertains 
as what company he k^eps ; for they have th^ 
same effect upon' the mind. Bad thoughts are aia 
infectious as bad company ^ and good thoughts 
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solace^instrtict, and. entertain the mind, like good 
company. And this is one ^reat advantage of 
retirement; th^t a man may choose what com- 
pany he pleases from within himself. 

As in the world we oftener light into bad coni- 

Sany than good, so in solitude we are oftener trou« 
led with impertinent and unprofitable thoughts, 
than entertained with agreeable and usefVil ones. 
An^a man that hath so far lost the command of 
himself, as to lie at the mercy of every foolish ox . 
▼exing thought, is much in the same situation as a 
host, whose house is open to M, comers ; whom, 
though ever.so uoisy, rude and troublesome, he 
cannot gbt rid of; but with this difference, that 
the latter hath some recompense for his trouble, 
the former none at all ; but is robbed of his peace 
and quiet for nothing. 

Of such vast importance to the peace, as well as 
the impirovement of the mind, is the ri^ht regula- 
tion of the thoughts. This must be my apology 
for dwelling so long on this branch of , the subject ; 
whi<^h I shall conclude with this one observation 
more ; that it is a very dangerous thing to thinks 
as too many are apt to do, that it is a matter of 
indifference what thoughts they entertaiaiu their 
hearts ; since the reason of things concurs with 
the testimony of the holy scriptured to assure us, 
that the allowed thought of foolishness i^sin.'^ 



CHAP. XV. 

Concerning the Memory, 
XIV. A MAN that knows himself will have s^ 
regard not only to the management of his tl^oughts^ 
but to the improvement of his inemory. 
* Piov. xxiv. 9. 
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The memory is that faculty of the soul, which 
was designed for the stoi^ehouse or repository of 
its most useful notions ; where they may he laid up 
in safety, to he produced upon proper occasions. 

Now a thorough self acquaintance cannot be 
had without a proper regard to this in two re* 
apects. 1. Its furniture. 2. Its improvement. 
. 1 . A man that knows himself will have a regard 
. to the furniture of his memory ; not to load it with 
trash and lumber, a set of useless notions or low 
conceits, which he will be ashamed to produce 
before perisons of taste and judgment. 

If the retention be bad, do not crowd it. It is 
of as ill consequence to overload a weak memory, 
as a weak stomach. And that it may not be 
cumbered with trash, take heed what company 
you keep, what books you read, and what thoughts 
you favour ; otherwise a great deal of useless rub- 
bish may fix there before you are aware, and take 
up the room which ought to be possessed by bet- 
ter notions. But let not a valuable « thought slip 
from you, though you pursue it with muoh time 
and pains before you overtake it. The regaining, 
and pefixing it may be of more avail to you than 
many hours' reading. 

What pity it is that men should take such ira* 
mense pains, as some do, to learn those things 
which^ as soon as they become wise, they must 
take as much pains to unlearn ! — A thought that 
, should make us very curious and cautious about 
. the proper furniture of our minds. 

2. Self knowLe(%a will acquaint a man with 
the extent and capacity of his memory, and the 
right way to improve, it. . ' 

There is no small art in improving a weak 
memoiy, so as to turn it to ad great an advantagf; 
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19 many d» tkeir^9 wluch are much stran^r. A 
few rilort rales to this purpose maj be n6 unprof- 
itable, digression. 

1. Beware of OTery sort of itttenperanee n 
tiie iadulgence of tke appetites and passions^ Ex- 
cesses of ail kinds do a great injury to tib* mesiory. 

2. If itbe weak^donotOTerladeit. Chai*geit 
«n^ wkh the anesit useliil and solid notions. A 
snail vessel should not he stuffed tvkh luoAer. 
But if its fee^ht be preoious and judiciously stow- 
ed, it may be more valuable than a ship of twice 
its burden. 

3. Recur to the hel{» of a eommeii place hook 
according to Mr. Locke's «e4;hod ; and review it 
once a year. B^t take care th^ by confiding to 
yo^r minutes or aaemorial aids, you do not excuse 
the labour of the memopy ; which is one disad- 
t>anti^ attendiQg this method. 

4. Take eyery opportunity of uttering your 
best though^ in conversation, when the subject 
will adn>it it; that will deeply imprint them. 
Hence the tales that common story-tellers relate, 
they iiete# forget, though ever so silly. 

5. Join to the idea you would remember, some 
other that is more familiar to you, which bears 
some simiMlude to it, either iii its nature, or in the 
found of the word by which it is expressed; or 
Ihi^ halh some relation to it either in time or place. 
Atid then by recalling this, which is easily remem- 
hcred, you will (by that concatenation or connex- 
ion of ideas which Mr. Locke talces notice of 1 draw 
in that which is thus linked or joined with it ; 
^hich otberwiae you might bmit after in vain.— 
This rule is of excjsUent ^ise to help you to re- 
"isemher names. 

«. What you ape determintd to remeaidber. 
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think of before you go to s^ep at nighty and the 
first thing in the morning when the faculties are 
fresh. And recollect at evening ererjr thing 
worth remembering the day past. 

7. Think it notenoi^h to furnish this store- 
bouse of the mind with good thoughts, but lay 
them up there io^ order, digested or ranged under 
proper subjects^ or clasises ; that, whatever subject 
you have occasion to think or talk upon, you may 
kave recourse immediately to a good thought 
. which you heretofore laid up there under that 
subject. So that the very mention of the subject 
maj br;ing the thought to hand ; by which means 
you will carry a regpilar common place book in 
your memory. And i;t may not be amiss some- 
times to take an inventory of this mental furni- 
ture^, and recollect how many good thoughts you 
hav^ treasured up under such particular subjects, 
and whence you had them. 

Lastly ,r Nothing helps the memory more than 
often thinking, writing or talking on those sub- 
jects you would remember. ^But enough of this. 



CHAP. XVf. 

Concerning the Mental Tusie, 
XV, A MAN that knows himself, is sensible 
of, and attentive to the particular taste of his 
mind^ especially iri matters of religion. 
, As the late Mr. Howe judiciously observei^, 
" there is beside bare understanding and judgment, 
and diverse from that heavenly gift, which in the 
scripture is called grace, such a thing as gust aod 
relish belonging to the mind of man, (and, I doubt 
no^, with all men, iY they observe themselves) and 
which are as unaccountable a^d as various as tlie ' 
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relishes and disgasts of sense. — This thej only 
ifronder at who understand not themselTes, or will 
consider nobody but themselves. — So that it caikr 
not be said, universaliy, that it is a better judgment, 
or more grace that determines men the one way 
or the other : but somewhat in the temper of their 
minds distinct fromlioth, which I know not how 
better to Express than by sienTiiL taste. And this 
bath no more of mystery in it, than that there is 
fluch a thing belonging to our natures as compla- 
cency and displacency in reference to the objects 
of the mind. And this in the kind of it, is as com* 
mon to men as Jbuman nature ; but as much diver- 
aified in indiriduals as men's other inclinations ar^.*^ 
Now this different taste in matters relating to re- 
ligion, (though it may be sometimes natural, or 
what is bom with a man, yet) generally arises from 
the difference of education and custom. And the 
true reason why some persons have an inveterate 
disrelish to certain circumstantials of religion, 
though %ver so justifiable, and at the same time a 
fixed esteem for others that are more exceptiona- 
ble, may be no better than what I hav€i heard some 
Tery honestly profess, viz. that the one they have 
been used to, and the other not - As a person by 
long use and habit acquires a greater relish for 
coarse and unwholesome food than the most deli- 
cate diet; so a person long habituated to a^et of 
phrases, notions, and modes;, may, by degrees, 
come to have such a veneration andesteem for them, 
as to despise and condemn others which he has 

5Qt been accustomed to, though perhaps more ed- 
yjng and more agreeable to jscripture and reason. 
This particular taste in matters of religion dif- 
fers very much (as Mr. Howe well observes) both 
from judgment and grace. 
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, However, it is often mistaken for both. Wheo 
it is mistaken for the former, it leads to error ; 
when mistaken for the latter, to censorionsness. 

This different taste of ment/l objects is much the 
same with that, which, with regard tp the objects 
of sense, we call fancy ; for as one man cannot be 
said to have abetter judgment in food than anoth4 
err, purely because he likes some kind of meats 
better than he ; so neither can he be said to have 
a better judgment in matters of religion, purely 
because be hath a greater fondness for some par- 
ticular doctrines and forms. 
' But though this mjental taste be not the same 
as the judgioent, yet it often draws the judgement 
to it, and sometimes very mnch perverts it. 

This appears in nothing more evidently than in 
the judgment people pass upon the sermons they 
hear. 3ome are best pleased with those discourses 
which are pathetic and warming ; others with what 
is more solid and rational, and others with the sulv 
lime and mystical ; nothing can be too plain for the 
taste of some^ or too refined for that of others. 
Some are for having the address only to their rea«- 
son and understanding, others only to their affec- 
tions and passions, and others to their experience 
and consciences. Aiid every {learer or reader is 
apt to judge according to his particular taste, and 
to esteem him the best preacher or writer who 
pleases him inost ; without examining first his own 
particular taste, by which he judgeth. 

It is natural indeed, for every one to desire to 
have his own taste pleased ; but it is unreasonable 
in him to set it up as the best, and make it a test and 
standard to others. But much more unreasonable 
Co expect that he who speaks in public should al- 
ways speak to his taste ; which might as reasona- 
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bly be eipected bj a&otber of a di£Eereiit one. It 
is equally impossible that what is delivered to a 
multitude of hearers, should alike suit all their 
tastes, as that a single dish, though prepared with 
ever so much art and exactness, should equally 
please a great variety of appetites ; among wbich 
there may be some, perhaps, very nice and sickly. 

It is the preacher^s duty to adapt his subjects to 
the taste, of bis hearers, as far as Sdelity and con* 
science will admit ; because it is veil known, from 
reason and experience, as well as from the advice 
and practice of the apostle Paul,"*^ that this is the 
best way to promote their edification. But if their 
taste be totally vitiated, and incline them to take 
in that which will do them more harm than good, 
and to relish poison more than food, the most char- 
itable thing the preacher can do in that case is, tp 
endeavour to correct so vicious an appetite, which 
loathes that which is most wholesome, and craves 
pernicious food; this, I say, it is his duty to at- 
tempt in the most gentle and prudent manner he 
can, though he run the risk of havmg his judgment 
or orthodoxy called into question by them, as it 
very possibly may ; . for comofionly they are the 
most arbitrary and mimerciful judges ijk this case^ 
. who are least of all qualified for tliat office. 

There is not perhaps a more unaccountable 
weakness in human nature than this, that with re- 
gard to religious matters, our animosities are gen- 
erally greatest where our differences are least; 
they who come pretty near to our standard, but 
atop short there, are more the objects of ourdis* 
gust and censure, than they who continue at the 
greatest distance from it. A|id in some cases it 
requires much candour and self command to ^e^t 

^ Rom* xvt s^. t Cor, ix« 9V 
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over this weakness. To whatever secret spring 
in the human mind it may b^ owingr, I shall not 
stay to inquire \ bnt the thing itself is too obvious 
not to he takea notice of. 

Now we should al) of us be careful to find out 
and examine our proper taste of relig^ious things ; 
that if it be a false one, we may rectify it ; if a 
had one> mend it ; '\i a right and good one, strength- 
en and improve it. For the mind is capable of a 
false gust, as well as the palate ; and corner by it 
the same way; viz. by being long used to unnat* 
ural -relishes, which by custom become grateful. 
And having found out what it is, and examined it 
hy the test of scripture, reason and conscience, if 
it be not very wrong, let us indulge it^ and read 
those books that are most suitable to it, which for 
that reason- will be most edifying. But at the 
same time let us take care of two things, j , That 
it do not bias our judgment, and draw us into er- 
ror. 2. That it do not* cramp our charity, and 
le^d us to cepsoriousaess. 



CHAP. XVII. 
Of our great and governing P^iews in Life, 
" XVI. ANOTHER part of self knowledge is, 
to know what are the great ends for which we live. 
We must consider what is the ultimate scope 
we drive at; the general maxims and principles 
we live by ; or whether we have not yet deter- 
mined our end, and are governed by no fixed prin- 
ciples ; or by such as we are ashamed to own. « 
The first and leading dictate of prudence is, 
^^ that a man propose to himself his true and best 
interest for his end ; and the next is, that he make 
use of all those m^ans and opportunities wherebv 

H 8 
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that end is to be obtaioed.— ^This is the most ef- 
fectaal way that 1 know of tQ secare to one^s self 
the character of a wise man here, and the ^ewar^ 
of one hereafter. And between thesq two there ift 
such a close connexion, that he who does not da 
the latter, cannot he supposed to intend the fonper. 
He that is not careful of his actions, shall neyer 
persuaue me that he seriously proposes to himself 
iiis best interiest as his end ; for if he did, he would 
ap seriously 9ppl^ hin^self tQ the other, ^ the 
means.'' 

There are few that live so much at random a& 
not to have some main end in eye \ something that 
influences their conduct, and is the great object of 
their pursuit and hope. A man cannot live with- 
out some leading views ; a wise maQ will always 
know what they are, whether it is fit he should be 
led by them or not; whether they be such as hiis 
understanding and reason approve, or only si^ich as 
fancy and inclination suggest. He will be as mucl^ 
concerned to act with reason, as to talk with rea- 
son ; as much ashamed of a solecism and contra- 
diction in his character, vs in his conversation. 

Where do our views centre ? In this world we 
are in ; or tbat we are going to ? If our hopes 
and joys centre here, it is a mortifying thought, 
that we are eveiy day departing from our happi- 
ness ; but if they are fixed above, it is a joy to 
think that we are every day drs^wing neagrer to 
the object of our highest wishes. 

Is our main care to appear great in the eye of 
man \ or good in the eye of God ? If the former, 
^ we expose ourselves to the pain or a perpetual 
disappointment ; for it is much if the envy of men 
do not rob us of a good deal of our just praise, or 
if our canity will he content with that portion of 
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it the^ allow ut. 3ut if the latter be our main 
care,, if our chief view is to be approved of Gop, 
we are laying up a fund of the moet lastiog and 
solid satisfactions, jNTot to saj that this is the 
truest way to appear great in the eye of men, and 
to conciliate the esteem of all those whose praise 
is worth our wisht 

^^ Be this then, C^ my soul, thy wise and steady 
pursuit; let this circumscribe and direct thy 
yiews ; be tnis a law to thee, from which account 
it a sin to depart, whatever disrespect or contempt 
it may expose thee to from others ; be this the 
character thou resolvest to live up to, and at all 
times to maintain both in public and private, vi^. 
a friend and lover of God; in whose favour thou 
centerest all thy preaent and future hopes. Car- 
ry this view frith thee through life, and dare not 
4n apy instf^pcct to act inconsietentiy with it*^^ . 



CHAP. XVIII. 

ftawta know the irufi State of our Souls ; and whcth* 

er wf arefo to die, 

LASTI4Y, The most important point of self 
knowledge, after ail, is to know the true state of 
our souls toward Gpp; and in what condition we 
are to die. 

These two things are inseparably connected in 
their nature, and therefore I put them together. 
The knowledge of the former will determine the 
latter^ and is the only thing that can determine it ; 
for no man can tell whether he is fit for death, till 
he is acquainted with the true state of his own soul 

This now is a inatter of such vast moment, that 
it is amazing any considerate man^ or any one 
who thinks what it is to die, can be satisfied, so 
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foQg' as it rexnaks an uncertaiDtj.— — ^Let us trace 
out this importilQt poiot then with all possible 
plainness ; aad see if we cannot come to some sat- 
isfaction in it upon the most solid principles. 

In order to know then whether we are fit to 
die, we must first know what it is that fits us for 
death.-^And the answer to this is very natural and 
easy ; viz. that only fits us U>t death, that fits us 
for happiness after death. 

This is certain. But the question returns. 

What is it {hat fits us for happiness after death ? 

Now in answer to this, there is a previous 
question necessary to be determined ; viz. What 
that happiness is ? 

It is not a fooFs paradise, or a Turkish dream 
of sensitive gratifications. It must be a happiness 
suited to the nature of the soul, and what it is ca- 
pable pf enjoying in a state of separatioa from the 
body. And what can that be, but the enjoyment of 
God, the best of beings, and the author of our^s ? 

The question then comes to this ; What is that 
which fits us for the enjoyment of Goo, in the 
future state of separate spirits? 

And methinks we may bring this matter to a 
Tery sure and short issue, by saying it is that which 
makes us like to him how.— This only is our 
proper qualification for the enjoyment of him 
after death, and therefore our only proper prep- 
aration for death. For how can. they, who are 
unlike to Gop here, expect to enjoy him hereaf- 
ter ? And if they have no just ground to hope that 
they shall enjoy Cbp in the other world, how are 
they fit to die ? 

So that the great question, Am I fit to die ? re- 
solves itself into this. Am I like to God ? For it is 
this only that fits me for heaven \ and that whicb 



fits me for heavoD) is the only thing that fits me 
for death. 

Let this point then he well searched into, ao4 
examined very deKberately and impartially. , 

Most certain it is, that Gon can take no real 
eomplacency in any but those that are like him ; 
and it is as certain, that none but those that are 

like him can take pleasure in him.^ But God is 

^ most pure and holy being ; a being of infinite 
love^ mercy and patience; whose righteousness 
is invariable, whose veracity inviolable, and whose 
wisdom unerring. These are the moral attributes 
of the Divine Being, in which he requires us to 
imitate him ; the express lineaments of the Divine 
Nature, in which all good men bear a resemblance 
to him ; and for the sake of which only they are 
the objects of his delight : for God can love none 
but those that bear thisimpress of his own ima^e 
on their soi^ls. — ^Do we find then these visible 
traces of the divine image there ? Can we make 
Qut our likeness to him in his holiness, goodness, 
mercy, righteousnejss, truth, and wisdom ? If so, 
it is certain we are capable of enjoying him; and 

are the proper objects of his love. By this we 

know we ar^ fit to die ; because by this we know 
we are fit for happiness after death. 

Thus then, if we are faithful to our consciences, 
and impartial in the examination of our lives and 
tempers, we may soon come to a right determina- 
tion of this important question. What is the true 
state of our souls towards Gop ? and in what con- 
dition are we to die ? Which, as it is the most im- 
portant, so it is the last instance oi^ self knowledge 
I shall mention : and with \t close the first part of 
^his 8^bj(BCt, 
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PARTJI.' 

Shewing the great Excellency and Advan^ 
iage rfthis Kind rf Science* 

HAVING in the former part of the subject 
laid open some of the main branches of self knowl- 
edge, or pointed out the principal things which a 
ilian ought to be acquaintied with, relating to him* 
self; I, am now, reader, to lay before you the ex- 
cellency and usefulness of this kind of knowledge, 
as an inducement to labour after it by a detail of 
the several great advantages attending it, which 
shall be recounted in the following chapters. 

CHAP* I. 

Sdf Knowledge the Spring of Self Possession. 

L ONE great advants^e of self knowledge is, 
that it gives a man the truest and most constant 
self possession. ^ 

A man that is endowed with this excellent 
knowledge is calm and easy. 

] . Under affronts and defamation. For he tl)ink<) 
thus : ^^1 am sure I know myself better than any 
man can pretend to know me. This calumniator 
hath, indeed, at this time missed his mark, and shot 
his arrows at random ; and it is my comfort, that 
my conscience acquits me of his angry imputation. 
However, there are worse crimes which h^ might 
i^ore justly accuse me of ; which, though hid from 
him, are known to myself. Let me set about re- 
forming them ; lest, if they come to his notice, he 
should attack me in a more defenceless part, find 
something to fasten his obloquy, and 6t a lasting 
reproach upon my character* 
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There is a great deal of trut^ and food tense in 
that common saying and doctrine of the Stoics, 
though they might carry it too far, that it is not 
things hot thoughts that disturb and hurt us. Now 
96 self acquaintance teaches a man the right gov* 
ernment of the thoughts (as is shown a^ove, Part L 
Chap. XIV.) it yr\\\ help him to expel all anxious, 
tormenting and fruitless thoughts, and retain the 
most quieting and useful ones ; and so keep all easy 
within. Letamanbut try the experiment, and 
he will find, that a little resolution will make the 
greatest part of the difficulty vanish. 

2. Self knowledge will be a good ballast to 
the mind under any acci^ntal hurry or disorder 
of the passions. It curbs their impetuosity ; puts 
the reins into the hands of reason ; quells the ris- 
ing storm,ere it makes shipwreck of the conscience; 
and teaches a man to leave off contention before it 
be meddled with,* it being much safer to keep the 
lion chained than to encounter it in it^ full strength 
and fury. And thus will a wise lAan, for hj|s own 
peace, deal with the passions of others, as well as 
his own. 

Self knowledge, as it acquaints a man with his 
weaknesses and worst qualities, will be his guard 
against them^ and a happy counterbalance to the 
faults and excesses of his natural temper. 

3. It will keep the mind sedate and calm undef 
the surprise of bad news or afflicting providences. 

" For, am I not a creature of God ? and my life 
and comforts, are they not wholly at his disposal, 
from whom I have received them; and by whose 
favour I.have so long. enjoyed thein ; and oy whose 
mercy and goodness I have still so many left ? 

^^A heathen can teach me, under such loases of 
♦ Prov. xvii. 14. 
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fiBJends, or estate, or any comfort, to direci my 
eyes to the hand of God, by whom it was lent me^ 
and is now recalled ; that I ought not to say, it is 
lost, but restored. And thongh I be injuriously de- 
prived of it, still the hand of God is to be acknowl- 
edged: for what t& it to me, by what means, he_ 
that gave me that blessing, takes it from me again.'' 

He that rightly knows himself, will live every 
day dependent ^n the divine Author of his mercies, 
for the continuance and enjoyment of them. And 
will l^arn from a higher authority thto that of a 
heathen moralist, that he hath nothing he can pro- 
perly call his own, or ought to depend upon as 
such. That he is but a steward employed to dis- 
pense the good things he possesses, according to 
the direction of his Lord, at whose pleasure he 
holds them ; and to whom he should be ready at 
any time cheerfully to resign them.r-^Luke xvi. I. 

4. . Self knowledge will help a man to preserve 
an equanimity and self possession under all the.vs* 
rions scenes of adversity and prosperity. 

Both hate their temptations : to some the temp- 
tations of prosperity are the greatest ; to others, 
those of adversity. Self knowledge shows a man 
which of these are the greatest to him : and, at 
the apprehension of them, teaches him to arm him- 
self accordingly, that nothing may deprive him of 
his constancy and self possession, or lead him to 
act unbecoming the man or the Christian. 

We commonly say, no one knows what he can 
bear till he is tried. And many persons verify the 
observation, by bearing evils much better than 
they feared. J^ay, the apprehension of an ap- 
proaching evil often gives a man a greater pain 
than^the evil itself. This is owing to inexperience 
and self ignorance* 
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A man that knows hioiself, his owa strength 
and weakness, is not so subject as others to the 
melancholy prslmges of the imagination; and 
whenever they intrude, he makes no other use of 
them* than to take the warning, collect himself, 
and prepare for the coming evil; leaving the de* 
4^ee, duration, and the issue of it with him, who 
is the sovereign Disposer of all eyents, in a quiet 
dependence on his power, wisdom and goodness. 

Such self possession is one gr^at effect and ad- 
Tantage of self knowledge. 



CHAP. IL 
Sdf Knowledge leads to a votH and Heady Conduct. 

II. AS self knowledge will keep a man calm 
and equal in his temper, so it will niake him wise 
and cautious in his conduct. 

A precipitant and rash conduct is ever the ef- 
fect of a confused and irregular hurry of thought. 
So that when, by the influence of self knowledge, 
the thoughts' become cool, sedate and rational, the 
conduct will be so too. It will give a man that 
even, steady and imiform behaviour in the manr 
i^ement of his affairs, that is so necessary for the 
dispatch of business; and prevent many disappoint* 
ments and troubles which arise from the unsuc*- 
eessful execution, of immature or ill-judged pro- 
^ects* 

In short, most of the troubles which men meet 
with in ihe world may be traced up to this source, 
and resolved into self ignorance. We may com* 
plam of Providence, and complain of men ; but 
the fault, if we examine it, will conaqonly be 
found to (^ oar own. Our knprtidefice/ which 
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arises from self ignorance, either brings oar troa- 
bles u[^on us, or increases them. VVant pftemper 
and conduct will make any aiHiction <iouble. 

What a long train qf dilficulties do sometimes 
proceed from one wrong- step in our conduct, into 
which self ignorance or inconsideration be.trayed 
us? And every evil that befa!s us in co^ssequesce 
of that, we are to charge upon ourselves. 



CHAP. IIL 

Humilily the Effect of Self Knowleclge. 

111. TRUE self knowledge always produces 
humility. 

Pride is ever the offspring of self igfoorance. 
The reason men are vain and self sufficient is, be* 
cause they do not know their own failings ; and 
the reason they are not better acquainted with 
them is, because they hate self inspection. Let a 
man but turn his eyes within, scrutinize himself, 
and sti^y his own heart, and he will sx)on see 
enough to make him humble. Behold, 1 am vile,^ 
is the language only of self knowledge. 

Whence is it that yonng people are generally so 
vain, self sufficient and assured, hut because they 
have taken no time nor pains to cultivate a self ac- 
quaintance ? and why does pride and stiffness ap- 
pear so often in advanced age, but because men 
grow old in self ignorance ? A moderate degree 
of self knowledge would cure an inordinate degree 
of self complacency. 

Humility is not more necessary to salvation 
than self knowledge is to humility. 

It would effectually prevent that bad disposition 
which is too apt to steal npon, and infect some ojf 
» Job xi. -|. 
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the best human minds (especially those who aim 
at singular and exalted degrees of piety) viz. a re- 
iigious vanity pr spiritual pride ; which without a 
good deal of self k|pwiedge and self attention will 
gradually insinuannnto the heart, taint the mind, 
and sophisticate our virtues before we are aware ; 
and in proportion to its prevalence make the Chriv' 
tian temper degrade into Ibe Pharisaical. 

" Might I be allowed to choose my own lot, I 
should think it much more eligible to want my 
spiritual comforts, than to abound in these at the 
expense of my humility. No; let a penitent, a 
contrite sphrit be always my portion ; and may I 
ever so be the favourite of Heaven, as never to for- 
get that I am the chief of sinners. Knowledge in 
the sublime and glorious mysteries of the Christian 
faith, and ravishing contemplations of God and a 
future state, are most deairable advantages ; but 
still I prefer charity which edlfieth before the high« 
est intellectual perfections of that knowledge which 
puffeth up.* — Those spiritual advantages are cer- 
tainly best for us, which increase our modesty and 
awaken our caution, and dispose us to suspect and 
deny ourselves.—The highest in God's esteem, are 
meanest in their own. And their excellency 
consists in the meekness and truth, not in the pomp 
and ostentation of piety, which affects to be seen 
and admired of men.'' 

• I Cor. viii* 1. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Charity anoiker I^ffect of Self Knonoledgt. 

ly. SELF knowledge greatly promoted a spirit 
•f meekness and charity. # 

The more a man is acquainted with his own 
failings, the more he is disposed to make allow- 
ances for those of others. The kqowledge he hath 
of himself, will incline him to he as severe in his 
animadversions on his own conduct, as he is ob 
that of others ; and as candid to their faults as he 
is to his own. 

There is an uncommon beatity, force, and pro. 
priety in that caution which our Saviour gives ud. 
And why heholdest thou the 'mote that is in tlrjr 
brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye ? Or how wilt thou $ay to thy 
brother, let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, 
and behold the beam isin thine own eye ? Thou 
hypocrite^ first cast the beam otit of thine own. eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother's eye* In which words these 
four things are plainly intimated ; 1. That some 
are much more quick-sighted to di^em the faults 
and blemishes of others, than thei/own ; can spy a 
mote in another's eye, sooner th^n a beam in their 
own. 2. That they are ofltei/ the most forward 
to correct and cure the foiblesr of others, who are 
most unqualified for that office. The beam in their 
own eye makes them altogether unfit to pull out 
the inote from their brother's. A roan half blind 
himself should never set up for an oculist. 3. That 
they who are inclined to deal in censure should al* 
ways begin at home. 4. Great censoriousness is 
great hypocrisy. Thou hypocrite, Sic» all this is 
nothing but the effect of woful self ignorance.. 
» Matf, vif, 3—5. 
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This common failing of the hnman nature, the 
heathens were very sensible of; and imaged it in 
the following manner : Erery nian, say they, car. 
tiea a wallet, or two bags with him ; the one hang- 
ing before him, and the other behind him ; into 
tiiat before, he pnts the faults of others ; into that 
behind, his own; by which means he never sees his 
own failii^,- whilst he haiE^ those of others always 
before his eyes. 

Bnt self knowledge notr helps ns to turn this 
wallet; and place that which hath our own faults 
before our eyes, and that which hath in it those of 
others behind our back. A very necessary regu- 
lation this, if we would behold our own faults in 
the same light in which they do. For we must not 
expect that others will be as blind to our foibles 
as we ourselves are. They will carry them before 
their eye8,'whether we do or not. And to imag- 
ine that the world takes no notice of them, because 
we do not, is just as wis/e as to fancy that others do 
not see us, because we shut our eyes. 



CHAP. V. 

Moderation the Effect of Self KmywUdge. 

V. ANOTHER genume ofispring of self knowl- 
edge is moderation. 

This indeed can hardly be conceived to be sep- 
arate from that of meekness and cblirity before- 
mentioned ; but I choose to give it a distinct men- 
tion, because 1 consider it under a different view 
and operation, viz. as that which guards and in- 
fluences our spirits in alt matters of debate and 
controversy. 

It 
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Moderaiioa b a gf(3>t and ispportant CbrisUaii 
yirtue^ je^ diierent from tfaat h^i quality of tfia 
mind aoder which it, is oft^n i^i^^preseated aod 
di^imd, Tiz. lukevanmiffls aiihd tadiffoi^nce aboiil 
the truth* The£»fmerisvjarjrQ0«u9istentwitharag* 
vlar and well corrected «ieal| the latter coiiw^ m 
a total «rant of at; the fojriper it ^i^ble af« ami 
eodaavonts mth^pe%c0 and prudi^iu^c to iiiaiDia«» 
the dignity and importance of divine doctrine thai 
latter hikth no manner of concern ahont thepi ; the 
one leela the secret infloencea of them, the otiber in 
quite a stranger to tibeir power a^d effieacj ; (be 
one laments in secret the sad decaf of Tital jpeU«> 
giom the other is an instance of it. In sbof ty li» 
one proceeds from true knowtedgOt the other from 
great ignorance ; the one is a good jnark of mincer- 
itj, and the other a certain sign efbjpotrisj*-*-*An«l 
to confiuind two things together, which are «o ee* 
sentiailj^ diierent, can be the effect of nothing b«l 
' great ignorance, inconsiderationi or an o?erbea(edt 
injudicious zeal, 

A self knowing man can easily distinguish be- 
tween these two. And the knowledge which he 
has of human nature in general, from a thorough 
contemplation of his own in particular, shows him 
the nece9si,ty of preserriog a medium (as in every 
thing ebe,ao especially) between the two extremes 
of a bigoted zeal on the one hand, and indolent 
lukewarn^ness on the otheif'. As he will not look 
upon every tbing to be worth contending for| so he 
will look upon nothing worth losiog his lemper for 
in the contention ; because, though the truth be of 
ever so great importance, nothing can do a great- 
er disservice to it, or make a man more incapable 
of defending it, than intemperate heat and passion ; 
whereby he injures and betrays the cause he is 



oT^r anxioQB to maintuB. The winfh of man 
Worketh not the righteouaness of Qod."^ 

Self knowledge heala onr animosities, aiidgreai^ 
Vf cooli our debates aboot mattefs of dark and 
doebtfisd specelatiop. One who knows himself, 
aets too great a Taloe npop his time and te^tipert 
rto {rftmi^e rashly into those vain and firQitless con* 
troTersieS) ie which one of them is spre to he lost^ 
and the other in great danger of being so \ espe« 
cialty when a ntfu» of bad temper wd bad prioci- 
pies is the opponent ; who aims rather to silence his 
adverse with overbearing confidencie, darks uq^ 
meaning language, anthorit^tive airs, and hard 
words, than conyince him with solid alignment ; and 
who plainly contends not for truth bnt yictory. 
Little good can be done to the best cause in such 
a circumstance. And a wise and moderate man 
who knows hmnaa nature, and knows himself, will 
father give his antagonist the pleasure of an imag- 
inary triiunph, than engage in so unequal a com^ 
hat. 

An esgerness aAd;«ieal for 4ispute) en every sub- 
ject, and ^ith eveiy one, shows great self sulScien- 
^, that never failmg sign of great self ignorance- 

And true moderati^, wbi<£ creates an indVer« 
ence to little tbiiffs, and a wise and well propor- 
tioned seal for things of importance, can proceed 
from nothing bat true knowledge^ which h«9 it% 
Isnmdatien in self acquaisitence. 

* Jama u 20* 
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CHAP. VI. 
SiBlf Knowledge improves the Judgment, 

VI. ANOTHER great advantage of being well 
acquainted with oilrselves is, that it helps us to 
form a better judgment of other things 

Self knowledge indeed does not enlarge? or in- 
crease qur natural capacities, but it guides and 
regulates them; leads us to the right use and 
application of ihem ; and remores a great manj 
things which obstruct their due exercise, as pride, 
prejudice^ passion, 8cc. which oftentimes miserably 
pervert the rational powers. 

He that hath taken a just measure of himself, 
is thereby better able to judge of other things. 

1 . He knows how to judge of men and human 
nature better. — For human nature, setting aside 
the differepce of natural genius, and the improve- 
ments of education and religion,' is pretty much 
the same in all. There are the same passions and 
appetites, the same natural infirmities and incltna- 
ttons in all mankind ; though some are more pre- 
dominant and distinguishable in some, than they 
are in others. §o that if a man be but well ac* 
quainted with his own, this, together with a very 
little observation on human life, wiy soon discover 
to him those of other men ; and show him very 
impartially their particular failings and excelleo- 
ctes, and help him to form ^ much truer sentiment 
of them, than if he were to judge only by their 
exterior, the appearance they make in the eye of 
the world, or the character given of them by 
others ; both which are often very fallacious. 

2. Self knowledge will tea^h us to judge rightly 
of facts as well as men. t It will exhibit things to 
the mind in a proper light, and true colours, with- 
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out those false glosses and appearaQcea wbich fancy 
throws upon them, or in which the imi^natioa 
often paints them. It will teach us to judge not 
with the imagination, bat with the understanding ; 
and will set a guard upon the former, which so 
often represents things in #rong Tiews, and gives 
the Blind false impressions. See Part I. Chap. IV. 
3. It,helps us to estimate the true value of all 
worldly good things. It rectifies our notions of 
them, and lessens that enormous esteem we are 
apt to have for them. For when a man knows 
himself, and his triie interest, he will see how far, 
and in what degree, these things are suitable to 
jhim, a^d subservient to his good ; an4 how far 
they are unsuitable, ensnaring and pernicious* 
This, and not the common opmion of the world, 
wiU be his rule .of judgment concerning them. 
By this he will see quite through them ; see what 
they really are at bottom ; and how far a wise 
man ought to desire them. The reason why men 
value them so extravagantly is, because they take 
but a superficial view af them, and only look upon 
their outside, where they are most shiowy and in- 
Tiling. Were they to look within them, consider 
their intrinsic worth, their ordinary effects, their 
tendency, and their end, they would not be so apt 
to overvalue them. And a man that has learned to 
see through himself pan easily inee through these. 



CHAP. VII. 

S^ KntmUdg^ directs to the proper Exercise of Self 
Denial. 
VII. A MAN that knows himself best, knowa 
Jbow, and wherein, he aught to deny himself. 
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The great duty of self denial, which our Saviour 
80 expressly requires of all his followers, plain and 
necessary as it is, has been much roiataken and 
abused ; and that not o^ly by the chnrch of Rome^ 
in their doctrines-of penance, fasts and pilgrimages, 
but by some Protestant Christians in the instances 
of voluntary abstinence and unnecessary austeri- 
ties. — Whence they are sometimes apt to be too 
censorious against those who indulge themselves in 
the use of those indifferent things, which they 
make it a point of conscience to abstain from. 
Whereas, would they confine their exercise of self 
denial to the plain and important points of Chris- 
tian practice, devoutly performing the necessary 
duties they are most averse to,, and resolutely 
avoiding the known ^ins they are most inclined to, 
under the direction of scripture, they would soon 
become more solid, judicious and exemplary Chris- 
tians ; and did they know themselves^ they would 
easily see that herein there is occasion and scope 
enough for self denial ; and that to a degree of 
greater severity and difficulty than there is in those 
little corporeal abstinences and mortifications they 
enjoin themselves. ^ 

U Self knowledge will direct us to the neces- 
sary exercises of self denial, with regard to the 
duties our tempers are most averse to. 

There is no one, but, at some times^ finds a great 
backtvardness and indisposition to some duties 
which he knows to be seasonable 'and necessary. 
This then is a proper occasion for self discipline. 
For to indulge this indisposition is very dangerous, 
and leads to an habitual neglect of known duty j 
and to resist and oppose it, and to prepare for a 
ifiligent and faithful discharge of the duty, not- 
withstanding the many pleas and excuses that car- 
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nal disposition may urge for the neglect of it, this 
requires no small pains and self denial ; and jet 
it i$ very necessary to the peace of conscience. 

As for our encouragement to this piece of self 
denial, we need only remember that the difficulty 
of the duty, and our unfitness for it, will, upon the 
trial,be found to be much less than we apprehended. 
And the pleasure of reflecting, that we have dis* 
charged our consciences, and given a fresh testi- 
mony of our uprightness, will more than compel^ 
sate the pains and difficulty we found therein. 
And the oftener the criminal propensions to the 
wilful nieglect of duty are opposed and conquered, 
ibe seldomer will they return, or the weaker will 
they grow — till at last, by divine grace^ they will 
be wholly overcome ; and in the room of them 
will succeed an habitual readiness to every good 
work,* and a very sensible delight therein : a 
much happier effect than can be expected from 
the severest exercises of self denial, in the instan- 
ces before mentioned. 

2. A man that knows himself will see an equal 
necessity for $elf denial, in order to check his incli- 
nations to sinful actions: to subdue the rebel within ; 
t^ arrest the solicitations of sense and appetite ; to 
summon all his wisdom to avoid the occasions and 
temptations to sin, and all his strength to oppose it. 

All this (especially if it be a favourite constitu- 
tional iniquity) Will cost a man pains and mortifi- 
cation enough. For instance, the subduing a vio- 
lent QUi^n, or taming a sensual inclination, or 
forg^^Han apparent injury and affront. It is 
evid^Ruch a self conquest can never be attain- 
ed without n^uch self knowledge and self denial. 

And that self denial that is exercised this wsg;,^ 
♦ Tit. iif. 1. 
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aft it will be a better evidence of our sincerity, so 
it will be more belpfnl and ornamental to the 
interests of rel^on, than the greatest zeal in those 
particnlar duties which are most sattable to our 
natural ten^pers, or than the greatest austerities ili 
some paVticttlar instances of mordfication, which 
are not yet so necessary, and perhaps Qot so &Sl* 
cult or disagreeable to us as this. 

To what amazing heights of ptety may some 
be taught to mount, (raised on the wings of flam« 
ing zeal, and distinguished by Uncommon precise^ 
ness and severitf about little thii^) who all tha 
while^ periiaps, cannot govern oae passion, tad ap« 
pear yet ignortmt of, and slaves to^ their darling 
iniquity: through an ignorance of themselires, 
they misapply t^ir zeal, and mispl»:e their self 
denial ; and by that means blemish their charac* 
(ers with a visible incoasisteQcy. 

CHAP. VIIL 
Self Kmvffkdgeprwnoteg bur U^rftdnas in ihelVofid, 

yili. The more we kaow of ourselires, th« 
nfore useful w6 are like to be, ki those atationr 
of life iu wiiieh Providence hath fixed us. 

When we knoar our proper taietits tod capaci* 
tieai, we knoi^ ia what manner we are capable tt 
being iR^ul ; and the oansideratioa of our char- 
acters and relattoas m life, will direct us to th« 
proper ap^licatioa of tii^sie talents ; show tis to 
what aads they were giVen us, and to «||||pui^ 
poaes they ought t^ be imprordd. ^H 

^ ^^ Maajr of those who set,up ibr wits, mm pra- 
tead to a mot« than otdinarv sagacity and delica- 
cy of sekise, do, notwtthsstaadiag, spend their time 
uaaccounUbly ; and live away whole days^ weeks^ 
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aod sometiu^e? months togeiherf to ap little pur- 
pose, though it ipj>y not be so iooocently, 48 if 
they had been asleep all the >ybile. But if their 
parts be so good 9S they woul4 haye others believe,^ 
sure they are worth iptproTiDg; if not, they l^^^^ 
the more nieed of i|t. GreatnesA of p^rU is so far 
from being a discharge from industry, that 1 fiad 
9ien of th^ ipost exquisite sense in all ages were* 
always paost precious of their tim^* And there- 
fore I very ipgch suspect the eycejleacy of tfoose 
men^s parts, who are diuolttte an^ careless mis* 
penders ofit^' 

U is a $ad thing to observe, bow miserably gome 
men debase and prostitute their capacities. Those 
. gifts and indQlgencies of nature, by which they 
outshine man^ others, mi4 ^^J which they are 
capable of jloirig resrf aer?ice to tl^e cause of vir- 
tue and religion, and of being emii^^tly useful to 
mankind, they either entirely neglect, or shame- 
fully abuse^to the dishonour of Gem, and the pre* 
judice of their feUoir er^atvres, by encouraging 
and emboldeoing thei?» ii) tbe waya of vice and 
Vanity. For the fa]^ glare of a profane wit will 
, sometimes make such str^qg impreaiiiqBS o^ a 
weak, unsettled tpind^ aa to overbear the princi- 
ples of reason and wisdom, and give It too favour- 
able sentiments of whai it before abhorred. 
Whereas the same force and sprightliness of gen* 
ius would have beep very happily and useAiUy 
employed ^i putting sio oiit of countenance, and 
1^ rallying the follies and expoiung the inconsist- 
encies of a vicious aqd profligate character. 

The more tale^nts s»id ahilities men are blessed 
with, the more paios they ought to take. — T^\i\% 
\a Chrysostom^s obseryatibn. And th^ reasop is 
hbviouii ; because thcijr have mpre to apswer for 
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than other men ; which I take to be a better rea- 
son than what is assigned by their father, viz. 
because they have more to lose. 

When a man once knows where his strength 
lies, wherein he excels, or is capable of excelling, 
how far his influence extends, and in what station 
of life Providence hath fixed him, and the duties 
of that station ; he then knows w-hat talents he 
ought to coltivate, in what manner and to what 
objects they are to be chiefly directed and applied, 
in order to shine in that station, and be useful in it. 
This will keep him even and steady in his pursuits 
and views; consistent with himself, uniform in 
his conduct, aud useful to mankind ; and will not 
permit his shooting at a wrong mark, or missing 
the right one he aims at ; as thousands do, for 
want of this necessary branch of self knowledge. 
See Part I. Chap. V. 



CHAP. IX. , 
ASe//* Knowledge leads to d Dect^ntm and Consisiency 
of 0haracter* 

IX. A MAN that knows himself, knows how 
to act with discretion and dignity in every station 
and character. < 

Almost all the ridicule we see in the wDrld 
takes its rise from self ignorance, and to this man- 
kind by common assent ascribe it, when they say 
of a person that acts out of character, he does not 
know himself Affectation is the spring of all 
ridicule, and self ignorance the true source of af- 
fectation. A man that does not know his proper 
character, nor what becomes it, cannot act suita- 
bly to it. He will often afibct a character that 
does not belong to him j and will either act aboje 
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jor foeneath himself, which wiU make him equally^ 
contemptible in the eyes oi them that know him. 

A man of superior rank and character, that 
I^nows himself, knows that he is but a man ; sub- 
ject to the same sicknesses, frailties, disappoint- 
ments, pains, passions and sorrows as other men ; 
that true honour lies in those things, in which it is 
possible for the meanest peasant to excel him ; and 
therefore he will BOt be vainly arrogant. He 
knows that they are only transitory and accidental 
things, that set him above the rest of mankind ; 
that he will soon be upon a level with them ; and 
therefore learns to condescend : and there is a 
dignity, in this condescension ; it does not sink, 
but exalts his reputation and character. 

A man of inferior rank, that knows himself, 
knows hdw to be content, quiet,. and thankful, in 
his lower sphere* A^ he hath not an extravagant 
veneration and esteem for those external things 
which raise one man^s circumstances so much 
above another's, so he does not look upon himself 
as the worse or less valuable man, purely becanse 
he has them not ; much less does he envy them 
that have them. As he has not their advantages, 
so neither has he their temptations : he ia in that 
state of life, which the great Arbiter and Disposer 
of all things hath allotted hin) ; and he is satisfied. 
But as a deference is owing to external superiority, 
he knows how to pay a proper respect to those that 
are above him) without that abject and servile 
cringing which discovers an inordinate esteem for 
their condition. A? he does not over esteem them 
for those little accidental advantages in which 
they excel him, so neither does he over value him<^ 
^lelf for those things in which he excels otherfk . 

^efe bearers to kpow themselves, they w^uld 
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ibot take upoB them to dklate to their flreacfaei^) 
or teach their mioisterdhovrto teach thera; (which, 
as St. Aoistin observes^ is the saine thing as if a 
patient^ vrhe^ he sends for a physiciaO) nbeuld pr^- 
«cribe to him what he weukl have hira prescribe ;) 
but if tbey happen to hear something sot quite 
^greeabje to their former sentiments^ weuld betake 
themselret niore diligetitly to the %ivAy of thei^ 
Bibles, td know whether tboSe things wefe so.^ 
And were ministers tfi know themselves, they 
would know the mature and duty of their o^e, 
and the wants and infirmities of their hearers, bet- 
ter than to domineer orer their faith, or shoot over 
their heads, and seek their own popularity, rather 
than their benefit. They woiild be more soHoitoiii 
for their edification than their approbation ; (the 
most palataible food \s not always the most whok^ 
• some ;) and like a faithfnl physician, would earn* 
estly intend and endearour their goody though it 
l^e in a way tbey may not like ; and rather riak 
their own chacracters with weak and eaiptioua men, 
than withhold any thing that is needful ioit them, 
or be unMthful to 6a& and their own consciences. 
Patients must not expect to he always plea8ed,noir 
physicisHis to be always applauded. 

CHAP, X. 

fiety iht Effect of Sklf Knwkdge.^ 

X. SELF knowledge tends greatly to cultivate 
n spirit of true pitty. 

Ignorance is so far from being the mother of 

devotion, that nothing is more instructive of it 

And of all ignorance, none is a greater bane to it 

than self ignorance. This indeed is yery coiisjis- 

* ActS3(vii. n. 
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tent whh siiperstition, bigotiy and entbdsiasm, 
those commoQ counterfeits of piefjr, which by 
.wealc: and credaloiis iniods are often mistaken for 
it But true pietj and real devotion can only 
-spring fpom a just knowledge of God and ourselves; 
and the relation ^e stand in to bim^ and the, depend- 
ence we have upon him. For when we oopstder 
otirs^ve& as the creatures of Gon, whom he made 
lor bis honour, and as creatures incapable of any 
bappiness, but what results from his favour ; and 
as entirely and continually dependent upon him 
for ev6ry thing we have and hope for ; whilst we 
bear this thought in our minds, what can induce 
or prompt us more to love and fear and trust 
Him, as our Gopi, oqc Father, and all^sufiicient 
friend and {lelper I 



CHAP. XI. 

^df Knowledge teaehes its rightly to perfortn thi 
Huti^ of Religion, 

XI. SELF knowledge will be a good help and 
direction to us in many of our devout and Christ- 
ian exercises. Particularly, 

1 . In the duty of prayer ; both as to i\ke matter 

and mode. He that rightly knows himself, will 

be very sensible of his spiritual wants ; and he 
that is well acquainted with bis spiritual waht^, 
will not be at a JOss what to pray for. *^ Our 
hearts would be the best prayer books, if w^e were 
well skilled in residing tb^rn^ Why do men pray, 
and can for prayers when they come to die, but 
that they begin a little better to know themselves ? 
And were they now but to hear the voice of 
Q^p and coi;|3cience, they would not remain 
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speecUeM. Bat tbej that are bomi deaf ar6 al^ 
ways domb.^^ 

hgm^ self koowledge will teaeb ti9 ta^ray, 
not onlj wit4 fluency, b^ |erye«&y ; wilh h^elp a» 
to keep the beapfy a» well ajiOfd&> our speech he^i- 
lore Goxy; alBd so pFotsote Ihe grace ssw^'ll a« 
thegiftof pragrev. Bid we but seriemsl^ eeosider 
what we sore,* and #hat we are abb^t; wh<^iii we 
pray to, aoHl what weftnf feV) i% is imposkible we 
sheold be so d^^ spiritless^ itad formad in this 
du^^ as we too oAen are. The^ reiy tfaoi^ht 
would wpire us wi<fb life, and fail^, and fervour. 

t. Self kaowledge^ will be very helpliil to us 
in .the daty of ihanks^ii^ing : as iit showa oe both 
how smtaiie and bow seasonable the merciee wtt 
which we receive. A Christen that keeps up* as 
intelligf ace with himself considers what he hath, 
as well as what he waht^ ; and is no less sensible 
of the value of his mercies, than his unworthiness 
of them: and thisi is w'hat makes him thankful. 
For this reason it is,, t^t one Cfaristsa&'a hea^ 
even melts with giratitude for ^M^se very mercies, 
which others disesteem and depreciate^ and^ per- 
}iaps despise, because they have ijiot what i^ey 
thinly greater. But a man that knows himself, 
)mows that he deserves nothing, and therefore 
IS thankful for every Ihi^g. For thank^h^^ as 
0ecessariIy Hows froa^. hu^itilily, as humility does 
from self ac<|aaiiitaiice. 

S. In X^Br duties of neadiiig and hearing the 
word of 609 j self kfiow](edg«i is of exeeUent use to 
enable us td un^staad and apply ths^t which we 
read or hear. Did we understand our Marts 
better, we should undeicftaad' the word of Qoo 
Iktter \ for that speaks* to] the heart A man* that 
^a(fc%uainted with^bit 0^^ keart^ presently leea 
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how the divine word peDetrates and exploref, 
^searches and lays open its mast inward parts, 
4eeh iif hat he reads ; ^d^ finds that a quickeitiiig: 
^rity which tit l» self >i§podraBt man ii but a dead 
letter. 

M^re^T^i t^^ s^^ neqbaintaDO^ teaches a bmb 
to apf4j^ what he reida an4 fa^aif9 of the word of 
<6o0. He ae^s the pertinenceyCiftigruity, aadaak^ 
i^kmmi of it to h» (mn -^cme ; aiid laya k c^ 
:|iii^hfiiklly in the stpre-rotun ot his miad^ to he 
Rested and icb^proved hy his af|er tfaoughld. 
^\Dd it. i$ by this art of %pplyiiig scnptvm^ afifl 
-aii^^ing the mo^ s^^tabje itfftf nctifofut gn^ ddiioiit- 
^ioDs of it hone uj^ov oar copscienoesy that .we 
if<0cetTe( the g^rc^t^t benefit by it. 

4. Nothing is of more ^mine^t-a^rv^ice in the 
great duty ef meiditaMo&.; espieeiaUyan thai part ol 
at which ooteisis iti lieact conirefae. . A man w4io 
f» t»aoqiiiatftted with hioiseif^ as udii ioc^BTerse 
^th his heatty as he is firith i0i stmogeT '^ aoyer 
^awy and whose -taste aod tamper he:^ 9^itQ|gfetfaer 
4tta(^aaii»t^d mth. Me (uiowaf donI ^how to get 
iiis thoughts fheut hjasi. And^whcat he has^ h^ 
teo^ wft how to rai^^ and $X6them^ 9fhd hath 
. ^M> more the dODHOiaiMl ef Iheo^, than a genersi 
lias of a wfld, Hadiscipliaed ^m^^ t^t ha$ ixt^^ 
i»e€te exereisedy #r aeoostoti^ tp obediefi^e.aBiid 
^rd^r. But' oflle who h«th aaade 4t the atu^ ef 
his life to be acqume^d' with hiqftse^^^B sooo dip- 
posed to enter into a free aed ^faoiiUar con^evfe 
with hisowa heart; 9mi4o^9mk a seU* confer eace 
iaqpro!Fes more in tsnie wMofla^aad ac^^es more 
useful and sub8tantial%aowlec^4 thafthe coi^d d0 
iirott th^ tMsl polite and refiaed coavefsatm ia 
tiie' wodd. Of such eficellent use is self loiowl- 
e^ 19^ tlM^ duties of de70t^pasdjpie||r^ 
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CHAP. XII. 

Self Kno'ts>^ledge the best Preparation for Death. 

XII. SELF knowledge will be .an habitual pre-^ 
parationfor death, and a constant guard against the 
surprise of it. Because it fixes and settles our hopes 
of future happiness.^— That which makes the 
thoughts of death so terrifying to the sou), is its 
utter uncertainty what will become of it aftei^tdeadi. 
Were this uncertainty to be removed, a thousand 
4hings would r^concil^ us to the thoughts of dying. 

*<Dirtnist flnd darkness of ft Aiture state. 

Is that wbich makes maaldnd to dread fbeir fkte I 

Byiog is ,noQdag ; bat ^s this we fear, 

To be we kppw not what, ve fci;iQw not where.'* 

Now self knowledge in a good degree dissipatea 
this gloom, and removes this dreadful doubt For 
as the word of G6d hath revealed the certainty of 
a future state of happiness, which the good man 
shall enter upon after death; and plainly described 
the requisite qualifications for it; when by a long 
and laborious self acquaintance, he comes distinct- 
ly to discern those qualifications in himself, ift 
hopes of heaven soon raise him above the fears of 
death. And though he may not be ab)e to form 
any clear or distinct conception of the nature of 
that happiness, yet in general he is assured that it 
will be a most extensive one, and will contain in 
it every thing necessary to make it complete ; 
because it will come immediately from God him- 
self. Whereas they who know not what they 
are« must necessarily be ignorant what they shall 
be. A i;nati that is all darkness within, can have 
hut a dark prospect forward. 

Oh, what would we not give for solid hope in 
death? Reader, wouldst thou have it, know Go©, 
^Hfl know th^l^K 
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^bowing haw Self KnowUdge is Id bi Hi* 
tained. 
tKQVk WiMA h^ httti Attid «ttdef tli€ tirb 
fdrtnei* .ptrfs ef ^t&e subjeot, tfetf khovir]edge up- 
;^eftr8 lo4>ein if6«tf Iro exceUent, and In \\b effects 
-to ezte^tiv^lj useful knd conducive to the happi- 
4xesd^f hntoan kiAd) thet nothiiig ne^d further be 
added by way of motive or. inducebient to eitcith 
w to itiaJce it t&e great obfect of our^etudy and 

fmrst^t. If wei'efjBfd our present pence, s^tis- 
lEiction ind^tidefttineta, ot oiir Jufiirci'8nd eTerlaal* 
ing interests, #e Ahall ^CertiLii^y value and prose- 
<lite this knowledge above all others ; as whit 
^WiM be thost ornanic^fitsl td otit eharactets and 
^Aeneflcial td oiir 4i^tei^e$t In every ^te bf lff<^ 
ilnd abundantly ^dotnpehse f&ll bvif lilbour. 

Were Ihere fie^d of any further motives to el* 
ccife OS to thi^ \ ihight \$f dpeft the nflny dread- 
ful effects <?feelf, ignorance, and show how jlaiBtf 
it appeal* to be the«6riginai sprtiig of %\i the fd- 
Jiesand incongruities we see in the. characters of 
jnen, and ^lif fnost of the mortificatioris and miseries 
^hey meet with^here. Xhis Wo^d soon aj^peiff 
by only mentioning the revefse of those advftn- 
stages before ^qqH^ed, Which result from self 
Acnowledge; J'or .what is it but a want of self 
JcQowiedge thfft ipakes txh so unsettled diij] volatile 
iitt oui^ dij^OidtioBS ? ,80 Sab}ect to transport and 
excess qf passions^in tfie .yaryint? 'Scenes of life 2 
So ras|i and unguarded Ati our coi|duct ? ho vain 
,^d self sufficient i So censorious and malignant? 
,So eagei^ and confident ? So little useful in the 
^(iicld, in cqinpacison of wh«^t .we might be ? S0 
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inconsistent with Durselyes ? So mistaken in our 
notions of true religion? So generall)' indisposed to^ 
or uneng^aged in the holy duties of it ? And finaHj, 
so unfit for death, and so afraid of dying? — I say, n 
to what is all this owing, but self ignorance ? the 
firft and fpuitfpl source of all tbis Jlong train of evils. 
And indeed ti^ere is scarce any, but what piay be 
traced up to it. In short, it brutiiies man to be 
ignorant of himself. Man that is in honour, and 
understandeth not (hiii[)self especially^ is lilce th^ 
beasts that perish.* 

^^ Conft honie then, O my wandering, self neg« 
lecting soul ; lose not thyself in a wilderness or tu- 
mult of impertinent, vain, distracting tbings. Thy 
work is nearer thee ; ti^e country thou should&t 
first survey and travel is T^ithin thee ; from wbieh 
thou must pass to tb^t above thee ; when by losing 
thyself iq this without thee, thou wilt £iod thys^^ 
before thou art aware ^n that below thee. YJ&F 
the eyes of fools be in the corners of the earth ; . 
leay€ it^o inen beside themselves, to live^as with- 
out l^emselyes ; do thou keep at home, and mind 
thine own business. Survey thyself, thine own 
make and nature, and thou wilt find full employ- 
ment for 2^11 thy most active thoughts. But dost 
thou delight in the niysterics of mature? Consider 
well the mystery of thy own. The compendium 
of all thou studiest is near thee, even vfithin thee ; 
thyself being the epitonie of the wqrld. If neither 
necessity or duty, nature or grace, reason or faith, 
internal inducements, external impulses, or eternal 
motives^ might determine the subject of thy study 
and. contemplation, thou wouldst call home thy 
distracted thoughXs, and emptoy them n^ore qi) 
tlyrselfandthyGon." 

* l^salm xlixf ^q. 
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Now then let us resolve that henceforth the 
study of ourselves shall be the business of omx 
lives. That by the blessing; of Gop, we may ar- 
I rive at such a degree of self knowledge as may se- 
I cure to us the excellent benefits before mentioned. 
To which end, we should do well to attend dili- 
gently to the rules laid down in the following 
chapters. 

CHAP. 1. 

Self Examination necessary to Self Knowledge, 

I. THE first thing necessary to self knowledge 
is self inspection. 

We must often look into our hearts, if we would 
know them. They are very deceitful ; more so 
tbaa we can imagine till we have searG|jed and tri^ 
ed and watched them well. We ma^Beet with 
frauds and faithless dealings from men ; but after all 
our own hearts are the greatest cheats ; and there 
are none we are in a greater danger from than our- 
selves. We must first suspect ourselves, thea 
examine ourselves, then watch ourselves, if vKe ex* 
pect ever to know ourselves. How is it possible 
there should be any self acquaintance without self 
converse ? 

Were a man toaccustom himself to such self em- 
ployment, he need not live till thirty before he sus- 
pects himself a fool, or till forty before he knows it. 

Men could nerer be so bad as they are, if they 
did but take a proper care and sCope io this busi- 
ness of self examination; if. they did but look 
backwards to what the^ were, inwards to what 
they are, and forwards to what they shall be. 

And as this is the first, and most necessary step 
to self acquaintance, it^ may not be amia^ to be a 
mtie more particular in it. Therefore, 
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t. This business rf aelf scrutiny i^iist be per- 
fomc* with great care attddiUgence,otherwise our 
hearts will deceive ii/s, even^hilst we are ^xamin- 
inff of tbem. " When we set ourselves tp think, 
s^ trifle or other pres^iitlyiqterriiptsaud drwB 
OS off from sipy profitable recoHe9tio^. J^j^^, we 
ourselves % put, apd are glad to t)e diverted froip 
a severe cxaminaticin into our own state ; which » 
i^re, if diligcnay pursued, to present us with ob- 
jects of shame and sof rqw, which will wound our 
Mght, and*8oon make us weary of this necessary 

Do not M na flatter oune}Tea tbeo- Mtat this i» 
» mighty easy busineai. Much paios and care ar» 
necessaiy sometimes to^eep thci mind intest, and 
nore to keep it impartial. And the difficolty of 
it is the reatoa that so many aire werse to tt, amtf 
care not to^scend into tfaemsetves. 

Reader r tisy the e«peviroent; retire now mf» 

tfayself ; and see if thoueanst not strike out some 

liriit within, by closely niging sn«b <|BeitioM a» 

tkese->^* What am' 1 1 For what was I m%d« T 

And to what ends ha»e I been- presenrei to Xm^r 

br ^e fowwBof my Maker?" Do I remember w 

i&ffet those end*?? tta^ I answered or newerte* 

them ?*-Whafr bwre I be«n. deing since I eaa^e »- 

to thi worldr HOmt ia-ttas world, or mywtf^a* 

better for my HViag so m-iy yews »it ?-^What 

is mr ■»««* eouae of action-t Am I we it will 

beaf the ftitur»test? Am I now m that aUte I 

shall wish to «e i»r .-tod, ®my 8JI* t^S'tlS 

^ink again what it m ♦» d«i do not p«t U»»t 

most avfful event ftr fro«(» Ae* ; ftor V»^}J 

m& ■ aaperficial thought Oanst thou be too 

■well fortified against the terrors of that day t h»a 
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now, 'will not fail thee then? — ^What h'6|)69 hast 
thotf for eternity ? Hast thou indeed that godly 

timper, which alone can fit/ thee for the enjoy^ 
^ntof God? #hich world art thou most coil- 
cerned for ? What things do most deeply affect 
thee ? — O my soul, rememher thy dio;nity ; think 
how soon the scene wilt shift. Why shouldest thou 
forget that thou aft immortal ) 

2 This self excitation and scrutiny must he fre- 
quently made. — They who have a great deal of 
important business on their hands shouldoftcn look 
over their accounts, and /requently adjust them; 
lest they should be going backwards, and not 
know it. And custom will soon take off the diffi- 
culty of this duty, an<i malfi^ it delightful. 

In our morning retreat it will be proper to rc- 

' member, that we cannot preserve fhroughout the 
day that calm and even temper we rinay then be in. 
That we shall ver)' probabl3' meet with some things 
to rufije us; some attack on our weak side. Place 
a guard there now. Or, however, if no incidents 
happen to discompose us, our tempers will vary ; 
dur thoughts will dow pretty much with our blood; 
and the dispolitions of the mind be a good deal 
governed \^y the motions of the animal spirit ; our 
souls will be serene or cloudy, our tempers volatile 
or phlegmatic, and our inclinations sober or irreg- 
ular, according to the briskness or sluggishness of 
the circulation of the animal fluids, whatever may 
be the natural and^mmediate cause of that ; and 
therefor^ we must resolve to avoid all occasions 
,lhat miay raise any dangerous ferments there ; 
which, when once raised, will excite in us very 
different thoughts and dispositions froin those we 
now have ; which, together with the force of a 

, lair opporlimity and urgent temptation, may over- 
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set our reason and resolution, and betray us into 
those sinful indulg^ences which will wound the con-* 
science, stain the soul, and create bitter remorse ia 
our cooler reflections. Pious tiiought& and pi4^ 
poses in the momirtg wilt set a guard upon the 
soul, and fortify it under all the temptations of 
the day. 

But such self inspection, bowerer, should not fail 
to joiake part o^ our evening devotions. Whea 
we should review and examine die several actions 
of the day, the various tempers and dispositions 
we have been in, and the occasions that excited 
them It is an advice worthy of a Christian, though 
it first dropped from a heathen pen ; that before 
we betaKe ourselves to rest, we review ac^d examine 
all the passaffires of the day, that we may Jiave the 
comfort of what we have done aright, and may 
redress what we find to have been amiss ; and 
make the shipwrecks of one day, b^ as marks to 
direct our course on another. — A practice that 
hath been recommended by many of the heathen 
moralistsofthe ^reatestname,as Piutarch,Epictetus, 
Marcus Antoninus ; and particularly Pythagoras, in 
the verses that go under his pame, and are called 
his golden yerses ; wherein he advises his scholars 
every night to recollect the passages of the day, 
?^iid askthemselvesthesequestions: "Wherein have 
1 transgressed this day ? What have I done ? What 
duty have I omitted, &c. Seneca recommends 
the same practice. "Sectius (saith he) did this ; 
at the close of the day, before he betook himself 
to rest, he addressed his sool in the following man- 
ner : What evil of thine hast thod cured this day ? 
What vice withstood ? In what respect art thou 
better?" Passion will cease or become more cool, 
when it knows every day it is to be thus called t* 
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account. What can be *inore advantageous than 
this constant custom of searching through the day ? 

^And the same course (saith Seneca) I take 

myself; and every day sit in judgment ou n.vself; 
and at even, when all is hush and still, 1 make a 
scrutiny into the day ; look over my words and 
actions, and hide nothing from myself^ conceal 
Hone of my mistakes through fear; for why 
should I, when 1 have it in my power to say thus: 
" This once 1 foi^jve thee ; but see thou do so no 
more. In such a dispute I was too keen ; do not 
for the future contend with ignorant men; they 
will not be convinced, because they are unwilling 
to show their ignorance. Such a one 1 reproved 
with too much freedom ; whereby I have not re- 
formed, but exasperated him ; remember hereaf^ 
ter to be more mild in your censures; and consid- 
er not only whether what you say be true, but 
whether the person you say it to, can bear to hear 
the truth." — Thus far that excellent moralist. 

Let us take a few other specimens of a more 
pious and Christian turn, from a judicious and de- 
vout writer. 

"This looming when I arose, iostea«l of apply- 
ing myself to God in prayer, which I generally 
find it best to do, immediately after a few serious 
reflections, I gave way to idle musing, to the great 
disorder of my heart and frame. How often have 
I suffered for want of more watchfulness on this 

occasion ? When shall 1 be wise ?- 1 have this 

day shamefully trifled, almost through the whole 
of it : was in my bed when I should have been 
• upon my knees ; prayed but coolly in the morning: 
was strangely off my guard in the business and 
conversation I was concerned with in the day, 
particularly at -^ r— ; 1 indulged to very foolish, 
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sinful, rile thoughts^ &c. I fell in with a strain of. 
conversation too common amongst all sorts, viz. 
speaking evil of others ; taking up a reproach 
against my neighbour. I have oAen resolved 
against this sin, and ye,t run into it again. How 
t re ache roAis, this wicked heart ofmine ! 1 havelos^ 
several hou^s this day in mere saunteripg and idle- 
ness.— r-r-This day 1 had an instance of mine own 
infirmity, that I was a little surprised at, and I ani 
sure 1 ought to be humbled for. The behaviour 
of , f^om whom I can eispect not^iingbut hu- 
mour, indiscretion and folly, strangely ruffled me ; 
and that after I have had warning over and over ^ 
again. — What a poor, impotent, contemptible crea-' 
ture an^ I ! This day I have been kept in a great 
measure from my too frequent failings. — 1 had 
very comfortable assistance from God, upon an 
occasion not a little trying — what shall I render ?" 

3. See that the mind be in the mo^t composed and 
disengaged frame it can*, when we enter upon this 
business of self judgmejat. — Choose a time when^ 
it is most fVee from passion, and most at l^isur^ 
from the cares and affairs of life. A judge is not 
like to tiring a cause to a good issue, that is eitheip! 
intoxicated with liquor on the bench, or has his. 
inind distracted with other cares, when he should 
be intent on tjie trial. Remember you sit in judg- 
ment upon yo^urself, aud have nothing to do at 
present but to sift the evidence which conscience, 
may brmg in, either for or against you, in order 
to pronounce a just sentence ; which is of much 
greater concernment to you at present than any- 
thing else can be ; and therefore it should be trans* 
acted with the utmost ca^e, composure and atten- 
tion. ^ 

4. Beware of partiality, and the influence of 
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self love in this weighty business ; which if you do 
not guard against, it will soon lead you into self 
delusion ; the consequences of which may be fatal 
to you. Labour to see yourself as you are ; and 
view things in a just lights and oot in that in which 
you would have them appear. Remember that 
the mind is always apt to believe those things 
^hich it would have to be true, and backward to 
credit what it wishes to be false ; and this is an 
influence you will certainly lie under in this affair 
of self judgment. 

You need not be much afraid of being too se- 
vere upon yourself. Your great danger will be 
of passing a too favourable judgment. A judge 
ought not indeed to be a party concerned ; and 
should have qq interest in the person he sits in 
judgment upon. Bat this cannot be the case here ; 
as you yourself are both judge and criminai, which 
shows the dangerof pronouncing a too favourable 
sentence. But remember, your busii^ess is only 
with the evidence and the rule of judgment; and 
that however you come off now, there will be a 
rehearing in another cou^-t, where judgment will 
be according to truth, 

"However, look not unequally either at the good 
or evil that is in you ; but view them as they ar*. 
If you observe only the good that is 19 you, and 
overlook the bad, or search only after your faults, 
and overlook your graces, neither of these will 
bring you to a true acquaintance with yourself." 

And to induce you to this impartiality, remem- 
ber that this business (though it may be hid from 
the world) is not done in secret ; God sees how 
you manage it, before whose tribunal you Jttusl 
expect a righteous judgment " We should order 
0ar thoujgfhts so (saith Seneca) as if we bad a win- 
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dow in eur bre^tsts, through which any one might 
see what passes there. And ipdeed there is one 
that does ; for what does it signify thatoiir thought^ 
are hid from men ? From Goo nothing is hid.'' 

5. Beware of false rules of judgment This 
is a sure and cpmmon way to 9elf deception : e.'g. 
Some judge of themselves by what they have been, 
^ut it does not follow, if men are not so bad as 
thej have been, that therefore they are as good 
as they should be. It is wrong tx> make ouDpast 
conduct implicitly the measure of our pr^sen^ { or 
the present the rule pf our future ; when our past^ 
present, ^d future conduct must be all brough^ 
io another rule. And they who thus measure 
themselves by themselyes, and compare them- 
selves with themselves are not wise."^ Again^ 
others are apt to judge of themselves by the opin- 
ions pf men ; which is the most uncertain rule that 
can be ; for in that very opiniop of theirs you may 
he deceived. How do you know they halve real- 
ly formed so good ftn idea of you as (hey profess ?- 
But if they have, ms^y not others have formed a£( 
bad ? And why should not the judgment of these, 
be your rule, as well as the opinion of thosie ? Ap- 
pej^l to self flattery for an answer. However, 
neither one nor the other of them perhaps appear 
^yen to know themselves; and how shquld they 
know ypu?\ How is it possible they should have 
opportunities ot knpwing you better than you 
know yourself? A man caiv never gain a right 
knowledge of himself from the opinion of others, 
which is so various, and generally so ill founded. 
For men commonly judge by outward appearan- 
ces, or inward prejudice, and therefore for the 
pipst part think and speak of us very much at ran- 
♦ a Oor. X. 18. 
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dom. Again, others are Tor judging of themselves 
hy the conduct of their superiors, who have op-' 
portunities and advantages of knowing, acting and 
being better ; " and yet without vanity be it spok- 
en (say they) we are not behind hand with them," 
But what then ? Neither they nor you perhaps, 
are what the ohljgatjons of your character indis- 
pensably reqqire you to be, and what you must be 
e^e ypu pap {)e ha!ppy. But consider l^ow easily 
this ^rguuiept may be retorted. .You ar^ better 
than spm^, you say, who have greater oppprtunj-: 
ties and adyanl^ges of being good than you baye { 
and therefore your state is safe. But you ypur- 
self h^v^ greater opportunities a^nd advAptagfes of 
being ^Qpd th^^ 9pme others have, who, are pev- 
ertheiess better thau you \ and ther^fpr.^, py the 
. same rule, your state cannpt be safe. — Again, oth-, 
ers judge of themselves by the common maxims of 
the vulgar world concerning honour and honesty, 
virtue and ipterest; which max^ms^ though gen- 
erally very corrupt and v^ry coptrary to those of 
reason, conscience, and SQnptu^e| men will follow, 
as a rule, for the sak^ pif the latitude it allows 
jthem ; and fondly think, that if th^y ^tand right in 
tjie opinion of the lowest kind of men, they have 
110 reason to be severe upoi^ themselves. Others, 
whose Sentiments are more delicate and refined, 
they imagine, may be mistaken, or may overstrain 
the matter. In which persuasion they are con- 
firmed, by observing how seldom the consciences 
of the generality of men smite them for those ^ 
pings which these nice judges condemn as heinous 
<;rinies. I need not say how false and pernicious 
a rule this is. Again, others may judge of them- 
selves and their state by sudden impressions they 
i]av^ had, or stronj^ impulses upon tl^eir spirits. 
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which they attribute to the anger of God ; and by 
which they haye been so exceedingly affected as 
to make no doubt but that it was the instant of 
their conversion. But whether it was or not, can 
never be known but by the conduct of their after 
lives. — In like manner, others judge of their good 
state by their good frames ; though very rare, it 
may be, and very transient ; soon passing off like 
a morning cloud, or as the early dew. "But we 
should not judge of ourselves by that which i» un- 
usual or extraordinary with us ; but by the ordi* 
nary tenor and drift of our lives. A bad man may 
seem good in some good mood ; and a good man 
may seem bad in some extraordinary falls; to 
ju^e of a bad man by his best hours, and a good 
man by his worst, is the way to be deceived in 
them both.^' And the same vvay may you be 
deceived in yourself.— *-r-FAaraoft, Jihah^ Herod^ 
and Fe/ix, had all of thei^ their softenings, their 
transitory fits of goodness ; hut yet tbey remain 
upon record under the blackest characters. 

Th^e then are all wrong rules of judgment ; 
and to trust to them, or to try ourselves by t^em,^ 
leads to fatal self deception. Again, 

6. In the business of self examination you must 
not only take care you do not judge by wrong 
rules, but that you do not judge wrong by right 
rules. You must endeavour then to be well ac^ 
quainted with them. The office of a judge is not 
only to collect the evidence and the circumstan- 
ces of facts, but to be well skilled in the laws by 
which those facts are to be examined. 

Now the only right rules by which we are to 

examine, in order to know ourselves, are reasoa 

and scripture. Some are for setting aside these 

^^9, as too severe for them ; too stiff to bend ta 
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their perverseness ; too straight to measure their 
crooked ways j are against reason when reason is 
against them ; decrying it as carnal reason : and 
against scripture, when scripture is against them, 

•jdespising it as a dead letter. And thus, rathir 
than be convinced t)iev are wrong, they reject 
the only means that can set them right. 

And as some are for Slotting aside these rules, 
scr others are for setting thjem ope against the 
pther; reason against scripture, and scripture 
against reason ; when they are both given us by 
the God of our natures, not only as perfectly con- 
sistent, but as proper to explain and illustrate each 
other, and prevent our mistaking either; and to 
be, when taken together, (as Ihey always should) 
the most complete and only rule by which to judge 
both of ourselves, and every thing belonging to 
pur salvation, as reasonable aif»d fallen creatures. 
1 . Then one part of that rule which God hath 
given us, tq judge of ourgelves by, is right reason. 
By which I do pot pieap the reasoning, of apy 

' p&rtijcuiar man, which piay b^ very differeiit 
from the reasoning of another p3rticular man ; 
arfd both, it may be, very different from right rea- 
son ; because both may be influenced not so much 
by the reason and nature of things, as by partial 
prepossessions and the power of passions. But by 
riffht reason I mean those common .principles^ 
which ^re readily allowed by' all who are capable 
of understanding them, and not notoriously per- 
verted by the force of prejudice; and which are 
confirmed by the common consent of all the sober 
and thinkipg part iof mankind f and may be easily 
learned by the lig^ht of nature. Therefore if any 
doctrine or practice, though supposed to be found- 
ed in,'or countenanced^ by revelation, be jiever- 
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theless apparently repn^^ant to these doctrines of 
right reason, or evidently contradict our natural 
notions of the divine attributes, or weaken our 
obligations to* universal virtue, that we may be 
sure is no part of revelation ; because then one 
part of our rule would clash with and be opposite 
to the other* And thus reason was designed to be 
our guard against a wild and extravagant con- 
struction of scripture. 

2. The other part of our rule is the sacred 
scriptures, which we are to use as our guard 
against the licentious excursions of fancy, which is 
often imposing itself upon us for right reason. Let 
any religious scheme or notion then appear ever 
so pleasing or plausible, if it be not established on 
the plain principles of scripture, it is forthwith to 
be discarded ; and that sense of scripture that is 
violently forced to bend towards it, is very much 
to be suspected. 

It must be very surprising to one who reads and 
studies the sacred scriptures witb a free, unbiassed 
mind, to see what elaborate, fine spun, flimsy 
glosses men will invent to put upon some texts as 
the true and genuine sense of them ; for no other 
reason^ but because it is most agreeable to the 
opinion of their party, from which, as the stand- 
ard of their orthodoxy, they durst never depart; 
who, if they were to write a critique in the same 
manner on any Greek or Latin author, would make 
themselves extremely ridiculoys in the eyes of the 
learned world. But if we would not pervert our 
rule, we must learn to think as scripture speaks, 
and not compel that to speak as we think. 

Would we know ourselves, then, we must often 
view ourselves in the glass of God's word. And 
when we have taken a full survey of pqrselvet 
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from thence, let' us not soon forget what manner 
of persons we are.* If our own image do not 
jplease us^-letNjs not quarrel with our mirror, but 
set about mending ourselves. 

The eye of the mind, indeed, is not like that 
of the body, which can see every thing else but 
' itself; for the eye of the mind «an tarn itself 
inward, and survey itself. — However, it must be 
owned, it can see itself much better when ita 
own image is reflected upon it from this mirror. 
And it is by this only that we can come at the 
bottom of our hearts, and discover those secret 
prejudices and carnal prepossesstons, which self 
love would hide from us. 

This then is the first thing we must do in order 
to self knowledge; we must examine, scrutinize, aOid 
judge ouhselvesdiligently, leisurely, frequently, and 
impartially ;~ and that not by the false maxims of 
the world, but by the rules which God hath given * 
us, reason and scripture ; and take care to under- 
stand those rules, and not set them at variance. 
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Constant WcUchfulness necessan, to Self Knowledge. 
II WOULD we know ourselves, we must he 
very watchful over our hearts and lives. 

1. We must keep a visrilant eye upon our 
hearts, i. e. our tempers, inclinations and passions. 
A more necessary piece of advice, in order to self 
acquaintance, there cannot be, than that which 
Solomon gives us. Keep your heart with all dili- 
gence,! or, as it is in the original, above all keeping, 
q, d. Whatever you neglect or overlook, be sure 
♦ Jamci i. Si3, 24. t Prov, iv. 23. 
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JO a mind yoar heart Naorrowlj observe all its 
incliaations and arersions, all its motiobs and af- 
fections, togfetber with the several objects and oc- 
cai^ions w^bich excite them. And this precept we 
find in scripture enforced with two verj urgent 
reasons. The first is, because out of it are the is-, 
sues of life^ i. e. As our heart is,«o will the tenor of 
our life and conduct be. As is the fountain, so 
are the streams ; as is the root, so is the fruit* 
And the other is, because it is deceitful above all 
things t And therefore, without a constant guard 
upon it, we shall insensibly run into manj hurtful 
self deceptions. To which I inay addf, that with- 
out this careful keeping of the heart, we shsU n§v- 
ef he able to acquire any con§idef able degree of 
self acquaintance or of self government. 

2* To know^ oui^elves, we must watch our life 
and conduct as well as our hearts. And by this 
the heart will be better known ; as the root is best 
known by the fruit. We must attend to the nature 
and codsequences of every action* we are disposed 
or solicited to, before we comply; and Consider 
how it will appear in a future review. We are 
apt enough to observe and watch the conduct of 
others : a wise man will be as critical and sevepe 
upon his own. For indeed we have a great deal 
more to do with our own conduct than that of 
other men ; as we are to answer for own,- but not 
ftr theirs. By observing the conduct of other 
men, we know th^m ; by carefully observing our 
own, we must know ourselves. 

* Matt, vii^ 18. f Jcr. xvii. 9,.^ 
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GHAP. in. 

We should kaue some Regard to the Opinions of oth- 
ers concei'uing i**, particularly of our Enemies. 
III. WOULD W£ know ourselves, we should 
yiot altogether neglect the opinion which others 
may entertain concerning us. 

Not that we need be very solicitous about the 
censure or applause of the world ; which are gen- 
erally very rash and wrong, and proceed from the 
particular humours and prepossessions of men; and 
he that knows himself, will soon know bow to des- 
pise thera.both. — "The judgment which the world 
makes of us is generally of no manner of use to 
us ; . it add.? nothing to our souls or bodies, nor 
lessens any of our miseries. Let us constantly fol- 
low reason, (says Montaigne) and let the public ap- 
probation follow us the same way, if it pleases.'' 
But still, I say, a total indiflference in this mat- 
ter is unwise. We ought not to be entirely insensi- 
ble to the reports of ij^iers ; no, not to the railings 
©f an enemy; for JPenemy may say something 
out of ill will to us, which it may concern us to 
think of coolly when we are by otirselves ; to ex- 
amine whether the accusation be just, and what 
there is in our conduct and tempec w'hich may 
make it appear ^o : and by this mean our enemy 
may do us more good than he intended, and dis- 
cover to us something in our hearts which we did 
not before advert to. A man that hath no enemies 
lOught to have very faithful friends; and one who 
hath no such friends, ought to think it no calami- 
ty that he hath enemies to be his effectual moni- 
tors. — -'^ Our friends (says Mr. Addison) very of- 
ten flatter us as much as our own hearts. They 
cither do not see our faults, or conceal them froin 
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U3 ; or soflen them by their representations, after 
such a manner that we think them too trivial to 
be taken notice of. An adversary, on the contra- 
ry, makes a stricter search into us, discovers every 
flaw and imperfection in our tempers ; and though 
his malice may set them in too strong a light, it 
has generally some ground for what i t advances. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtaes ; an enemy 
inflames hi^ crimes. A wise man shcmld give a 
just attention to both of them, so far as it may 
tend to the improvement of the one, nod the di« 
minution of the other. Plutarch has written an 
essay on the benefits which a man may receive 
from his enemies; and among the good fruits of 
enmity, mentions this in particular, tha f by the re- 
proaches it casts upon us we see the worst side of 
ourselves, and open our eyes to several blemishes 
and defects in our lives and conversations, which 
we should not have observed without tie help of 
such ill-natured monitors. 

" In order likewise to come at a true knowledge 
of ourselves, we should consiier, on the otherhand^ 
how far we may deserve th^praides and approba- 
tions which the world bestow upon us ; whether 
the actions they celebrate proceed from laudable 
and worthy motives^ and how fair we are really 
possessed of the virtues which §fain us applause 
amongst those with whom we converse. Such a 
rcflectionis absolutely necessary,iiVeconsider how 
apt we are either to value of condemn oufselves 
* by the opinions of others, and sacrifice the report 
of our own hearts to the judgmerft of the world.** 
In that treatise of Plutarch here ireferred to, there 
are a great many excellent thmgi pertinent to this 
subject ; and therefore 1 thought i t not improper t# 
throw a few extracts out of it intp the margia. 
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It is the character of a dissolute mind, to be en- 
lirefy insensible to all that the world says of us ; 
and shows such a confidence of self knowledge as 
is usually a sure sign of self ignorance. The most 
knowing minds are ever lea^t presumptuous. And 
true self knowledgi» is a science of so much depth 
and diiSiculty, that a wise man would not choose 
to he over-confident that all his notions of hibiself 
are right, in opposition to the judgment of all 
mankind ; some of whom perhaips have better op- 
portunities and advantages of knowing him (at 
ftome seasons especially) than he has of know- 
ing himself. Because herein they never look 
Ihrough the sapae false medium of self flattery. 
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Treqaent Converse with Superiors a Help to Self 
Knowledge, 

IV. ANOTHER proper meana of self knowl- 
edge, is to converse as much as you can with those 
who are your superiors in real excellence. 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.* 
Their example will not only be your motive to lau- 
dable pursuits, but a n^rror fo your mind ; by 
which yau UDay possibly discern some failings or 
tdeficiencies, or neglect in youDself, w||ich before 
escaped you. You will see the unreasonableness 
4)f your vanity and self sufficiency, whenyou observe 
how much you are surpassed by others in knowl- 
edge and goodness. Their proficiency will make 
your defects the more obvious to yourself: and by 
the lustre of their virtues you will better see the 
4&formity of your vices j yoijr negligenqe bjr their 
f Frov. xiii. 20^ ^ 
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dill rencc ; yoar pride by their humility ; your 
j'a>sion by their iQeeknefis ; and your folJy by their 
Hisdoofi. - 

Examples opt only move, but teach and direct 
PQcb more effectually than precepts ; and sbofr 
us not only that such yirtues may be practifedg 
but how ; and bow lovely they appear when they 
are. And therefore if we cannot have them al- 
ways before our eyes, we should endeavour, to have 
them always jn our mind ; and especially that of 
pur great head and pattern, who hath set us a pe r- 
feet example of the most innocent conduct under 
(he worst and most disadvantageous circui^stancej^ 
of hqip^n life. 



^ CHAP. V. 

Of cultivating mch (i Temper as will be Uiehest Di^--^ 
position to Self Knowledge, 

V. If a man would know himself, he must wjth 
great care cultivate that temper which will best 
dispose hiai to receive this knowledge. 

JVow as there are no greater hindrances to self 
knowledge tnan pride and obstinacy ; so there i^ 
nothing n^ore h tpful to it than humility an4 an 
openness to conviction*. 

1 .. One ly ho js in quest of self knowledge, hfiust 
above all rtiingsseek humiaty. And how near an 
affinity there is between these two, appears from 
hence, that they are both acquired the same way. 
Th * very means of attaining humility are the proip- 
erest means for attaining self acquaintance. Bf 
keeping an eye every day upon our fa^tilts and 
wants, we become more humbie, and by the saine 
fneans we become more self intelligent. By corn* 
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sidering how far we fall short of our rale and our 
datj) and how vastly others exceed tis^ and espe- 
cially hy a daily and diligent study of the word of 
God, we come to have meaner thoughts of our- 
eelves ; and by the very same means we come to 
have a better acquaintance with ourselves. 

A proud man cannot know himself. Pride is 
that beam in the eye of his mind, which renders 
bim quite blind to any bl^ishes there. Hence 
nothing is a surer sign of s^lf ignorance than vaoif 
ity and ostentation. 

Indeed true self knowledge and humility are so 
necessarily connected, that they depend upon, and 
mutually beget eacH other. A man that knows 
liiinself, knows the worst of himself, and therefore 
iDannot but be humbl^; and a humble mind is fre<> 
^uently contemplating its own faults and weak- 
nesses, which greatly improves it in self knowl* 
«dge : so that self acquaintance makes a man 
Jhumble, and humility gives him still a better ac* 
f ua^ntance with himself. 

2. An openness to conviction is no less neces» 
itry to self knowledge than humility. 

As nothing is a greater bar to true knowledge 
than an obstinate stiffness in opinion, and a fear to 
dlepart from old notions, which (before we were 
capable of judging, perhaps) we had long taken 
up for the truth ; so nothing is a greater bar to 
self knowledge, than a strong aversion to part with^ 
those sentiments of ourselves which we have beei^ 
blindly accustomed to, and to think worse of our* 
selves than we are vtront to do. \ 

And such an unwillingness to retract our septir 
ments in both cases proceeds from the same oause, 
viz. a reluctance to self condemnation. For he 
that takes up a new way of thinkmg) conti'ary to 
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that which he hath long received, therein condemDs 
himself of having lived id an error ; and he that 
begins to see faults in himself he never saw before, 
condemns himselfof having lived in ignorance and 
sin. Now this is a most nngraleful business, and 
what self flattery can hy no means endure. 

But such an inflexibility of judgment, and ha- 
tred of f^onviction, is ^ very unhappy and hurtiuj 
turn of mind. And a man that is resolved never 
Xo be in the wrong, is in ^ fair way never to be in 
the right. 

M, infallibility is no privilege of the human na^ 
ture, it is no diminution to a man's good sense or 
judgment to be found in an error, provided he 
js willing to retract it He acts with the same 
freedom and liberty as befojie, whoever be his mon. 
iter; and it is bis own gopd sense and judgment that 
fi\\\ guides him ; which shines to great advantage 
in thus directing him against the bias of vanity 
and self opinion. And in thus changipg.his seD- 
timent6,he only acknowledges that he is not (what 
no man ever was) incapable of being misiaken,. 
In short, it is more merit, and an argument of a 
more excellent mind, for a man freely to reti-act 
when he is in the wrong, than to be overbearing 
and positive wh^n lie is in the right. 

A man then must 'be willing to know himself^ 
before he can know himseif. He must open his 
eyes, if he desires to see ; yield to evidence and 
conviction, though it be at the expense of his judg- 
ment^ and to the mortification of his vanity. 
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CHAP. VL 

Jo be sefisible of our False Knowledge^ a good Step 
to Self Knowledge, 

VI. WOULD you know yourself, take heed 
iiud guard against false knowledge. 

See that th^ light that is withi»you beootdark^ 
ness ; that your faTOurite and leading principles be 
right. Search your furniture, and consider what 
jovL have to unlearn. For oftentimes there 19 as 
puch wisdom in casting offsome knowledge which 
we h^Te^ as in acquiring that which we have. not. 
Which perhaps was what made Theo^istocles re- 
ply, when one offered to teach him the art of mem-. 
pry, that he bad much rather he would teach hitn 
the art of forgetfolness. 

. A scholar that hath been all his life collecting 
books, will find in his library at least a great deal 
of robbish. And as his taste alters, and his judg- 
ment tmproTes, he will throw out a great many as 
Ijr^sb and iumber, which it may be, he once valued 
wad paid dear for ; and replace them with such as 
^ive more solid and useful. Just so should we deal 
.wkhour understandings; look over the furniture 
of the mind ; separate the chaff from the wheat, 
which are generally received into it together ; and 
take ^ much pains to forget what we ought not to, 
bave learned, as to retain what we ought not to 
forget. Taread froth and trifies all our life, is 
the way always to retain a flashy and juvenile turn ; 
and iftBly to contemplate ouir first (which is gener- 
ally our worst) knowledge, cramps the progress 
of the understanding, and makes our self survey 
extremely deficient. In short, would we improve 
the unilerstanding to the valuable purposes ofself 
knowledge, we must take as muchcare wh^t book«i 
ne read, as what company we Keep. 



^^ The pains we take in books or arts, which 
treat o£ things remote from the use of life, is a ba-? 
sy idleness. If I study (says Montaigne) it is for 
DO other science than what treats of the knowledge 
of myself, and instructs me how to live and die 
>vcll> , 

It is a comfortless speculation), and a plain proof 
of the imperfection of the human understanding, 
that, upon a narrow scrutiny into our furniture, we 
observe a great many things we think we know, " 
but do not; and many which we do know bQ( 
ought not ; that a good deal of the knowledge we 
have been all our lives collecting, is no better than 
^ere ignorance, and some of it worse ; to be sensi- 
ble of which is a very necessary step to self ac 
quaintance. 



CHAP. VII. 

^elf Inspection pjeeuHarly^ ntcessary uprni »^me partio 
ular Occasions. 

VII. WOULD you know yourself, you must 
very carefully attend to the frame and emotions 
of your mind under some ei^traordinary incidents. 

Some sudden accidents which befal you when 
the mind is most off its guard, will better discover 
its secret turn s^nd prevailing disposition than much 
greater eyents you are prepared to meet, e, g. 

1. Consider how you behave under any sud- 
den affronts or provocations from men. A fool's 
wrath is presently known,* i. e. a fool is presents 
ly known by his wraths 

If your anger be soon kindled, it is a sisfji that 
secret pride lies lurking in the heart ; whicn, UJ^e 
• prov. xii. i6.r 
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gunpowder, talies fire at evftry spark of provoca- 
tion tbat Jights upon it For whatever may be 
owing^ to a natural temper, it is certain that pride 
isr the chief cause of frequent and wrathful resentr 
ments. For pride and anger are as nearly allied 
as humility and meekness. Only by pride cometh 
contentior..* . And a man would not know what 
mud lay at the bottom of his heart, if provoca- 
tion did not stir it up. 

Athenodorus the philosopher, by reason of hi« 
oW age, begged leave to retire from the court of 
4ugus(lis, which the emperor granted him ; and in 
bis compliments of leave, "Remember, (said he) 
Caesar, wli^never you are angry, you say or do 
• nothing before you have distinctly repeated to 
jrourdelf the four apd twenty letters of the alpha- 
bet." Whereupon CaBsar catching him by the 
hand, I have need (says he) of your presence still ; 
^nd kept him a year longer. This is celebrated 
by the ancients as a rule of c^xcellent wisdom, but 
a Christian may prescribe to himself a much wiser, 
yiz. " When you are angry, answer not till you 
have repeated the* first petition" of the Lord'^ 
prayer — Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us ; and our Saviour's 
comment upon it^-For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you : but if ye forgive pot men their tresspasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses."! 
It is a just and seasonable thought, that of 
Marcus Antoninus, upon such occasions — " A mai^ 
misbehaves himself towards me — what is that to 
pie ? The action is his ; and the will that sets hin| 
upon it is his; and therefore let him look to it. 
The fault and injury belongs to him, not to me* 
* Prov. xiii. iq. ,' + ^ati. vi^ 14, 15. 
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As for me, I 'am in the condition Providence 
would have me, and am doing what becomes me.*^ 

Bat after aJl, this amounts only to a philosoph* 
ical contempt of injuries; and falls much beneath 
the dignitj of a Christian forgiveness, to which 
^elf knowledge will happily dispose us. And 
therefore, in order to judge of our improvements 
therein, we must always take care to examine an^ 
pbserve, in what manner we are affepted in suck 
circumstances. 

2. How do you behave under S| severe and xm^ 
expected affliction from the hand of Providence ? 
Which is another circumstance, wherein we have 
a fair opportunity of coming to a right knowled|;e 
pf ourselyes. 

If there be an habitual discontent or i^ipatience 
lurking within us, this will draw it forth, especial- 
ly if the affliction be attended with any of those 
aggravating cirpupostances which accumulated that 
pf Job. 

Afflictions are often sent with this jntent, to 
teach us to know ourselves ; and therefore ought 
\o be carefully improved to this purpose. 

And muph of the wisdom and goodness of our 
heavenly Father is seen by a serious and attentive 
miad, not only in proportioning the degrees of hi!i 
corrections to his children's strength, but in adapt- 
ing the kinds of them to their tempers ; afflicting 
one in one way, another in another, according as 
he knows they are most easily wrought upon, and 
as will be most for their advantage. By which 
^eans a small affliction pf one kind may as deeply 
^iffect US) and be of more advantage to us, than a 
much greater of another. 

It is a trite but true observation, that a wise 
^an receii(es more benefit from his enemies, thai\ 
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from his friends ; from his afflictions, than from 
his mercies ; by which means his enemies become 
in effect his best friends, and his afflictions his 

freatest mercies. Certain it is, that a man never 
as an bpportanitjr of taking d liiore fair and 
undisgaised view of himself, than ^ these circum* 
stances. And thei^efore, by diligently observing 
in what manner he is affected at such times, he 
Biay make an improvement in the true knowledge 
of himself, irery much to bis future advantage, 
though perhaps not a little to his present mortifi« 
cation. For a sudden provocation from man, or 
a severe affliction from God, may detect something 
which lay latent and undiscovered so long at the 
bottom of his heart, that he never once suspected 
it to have had any place there. * Thus the one 
excited wrath in the meekest man,'" and the oth- 
er passion in the most patient.f 

By considering then in what manner we beai* 
the particular afflictions God is pleased to allot us, 
and what benefit we receive from them, we may 
come to a very considerable acquaintance with 
ourselves. 

3« What is our usual temper and disposition in 
a time of peace, prosperity, and pleasure^ when 
the soul is generally most unsruarded ? 

This is the warm season that nourishes and im- 
pregnates the seeds of vanity, self confidence, and 
a supercilious contempt of others* If there be 
$uch a root of bitterness in the hcfart, it will be 
very apt to shoot forth in the sunshine of uninter* 
rupted prosperity ; even after the frost of adver- 
sity had nipped it, and, as we thought, killed it 

Prosperity is'^a trial, as well as adversity ; and 
is commonly attended with more dangerous temp« 
tations. And were the mind bat as serionsly dis* 
* P$al. cvi. 33. t Job, iii. 3. 
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posed to self reflection, it would have a greater 
advantage of attaiaing a true knowledge of itself 
under the former than under the latter. But the 
nnhappinesa of it is, the mind is seldom rightly 
turned for such an employment under those cir- 
cumstances. It has something else to do, has the 
concerns of the world to riiind ; and is too much 
engaged hy the things without it, to advert to 
those within ; and is more dispjosed io enjoy than 
examine itsel£ However, it is a vei^y necessary 
season for self examination^ and a very proper 
tirae to acquire a good dergree of seif acquaintance^ 
if rightly improved. 

Lastly, How do we behave in bad company? 
And that Is to be reckoned bad company in 
wliich there is no prol^abiiity of our doing or^et^ 
ting any good, but apparent danger of our doin^ 
or getting much harm; I mean, our giving of* 
fence to others, by «n indiscreet zeal, orincurrin|f 
guilt to ourselves by a criminal comphance. 

Are we carried down by the torrent of vanity 
and vicef Will & flash of wit, or a brilliant fancy 
make us excuse a profane expression ? If so, we 
shall soon come to relish it, when thus seasoned, 
and use it ourselves. 

This is a time when our zeal and wisdom, ou<* 
fortitude and firmness, are generally put to the 
most delicate proof,- and when W43 mny too oftert 
take notice of the unsuspected escapes of folly, 
fickleness, and indiscretion. 

At such seasons as these, then, we may ofteri 
discern what lies at the bottom of our hearts, better 
than we can in the more even and customary 
scenes of life, when the passions are all calm and 
«till. And tJjerefore, would we know ourselves, 
we should be very attentive to onr fram^i, temper* 
• disposition and conduct epon sudi occasicns. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

To know oursdvts^ we mttst wholly abstract from 
external Appearances. 
Vni. WOULD you know yourself, you mast, 
as far as possible, get. above the influence of ex- 
teriors, or a mere outward show. 

A man is, what his heart is. The knowledge 
of himself is the knowledge of his heart, which is 
entirely an inward thing; to the knowledge of 
which, then, outward things (such as a man^d 
condition and state in the world) can contribute 
nothing : but, on the other hand, is too often a 
great bar and hindrance to him ill his pursuit of 
self knowledge. 

1. Are your circumstances in the world easy 
and prosperous ? Take care you do not judge 6( 
yourself too favourably on that account 

These things are without you, and therefore 
can never be the measure of what is within ; and 
however the world may respect you for them, they 
do not in the least make you either a wiser or 
more* valuable man. 

In forming a true judgment of yourself, then, 
you tnust entirely set aside the consideration of 
your estate and family ; your wit, beauty, genius^ 
health, &c. which are all but the appendages or 
trappings of a man, a smooth and shining varnish, 
which may lacker over the basest metal. 

A man may be a good and a happy man wit^i- 
out these things, and a bad and wretched one with 
them. I^ay, he may have all these, and be the 
worse for tl^em. They are so far from , being 
good and excellent in themselves, that we often 
see Providence bestows (hem upon the vilest of 
men, and in kindness denies them to some of the 
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best They are ofleotimes the g^reateat tenfpta- 
tions, and pat a man^s faith and wisdom to thef 
ino9t dangerous trial. 

St. Is your condition ih life oiean and afflicted ? 
Do not judge the worse of yourseiif for not having 
those external advantagds which oth'ers have. 

NoqC will think the worse of you for the waiit 
6f theni, biit those who think the better of them- 
selves for having them ; in both which they show 
a very deprived an^l perverted judgmient. Thesci 
are {jta ouk epk emin) thin^rg entirely without us, 
and out of our power ; for which a man is neithetr^ 
the better nor the worse, but according as he use^r 
them : and therefore you ought to be ds indiffer- 
eut to them as they are to you. A good mati 
shities amiably through all the obscdrky of his low 
fortune ; and a wicked nian is a foot little wretch 
in the midst of all his grai^deur. 

Were wfe to follow ihe judgooient of the worl^j 
we should indeed thicik otherwise of these things, 
and by that mistake be led into a wrong notion of 
ourselves. But y^e hate a beftter rule to follow, 
to which if we adhere, the consideration of our 
external condition in life, whatever it be, will have 
no undue influence on the mind, iii its search ailer 
Ae^f knowled^e^ 



CHAP.; IX. 

'pie Practice of $elf Knowledge d gi^eat Means id 
promote it. 

I3f. LET all your self knowledge \^e reduced 
into practice. 

The right improvement of that knowledge we 
have* is the be/Bt way to attain more. 
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The great end of self knowledge te self i^overo- 
jment; without which (like all other) it is but a 
useless speculation. And as all knowledge is val- 
liable in proportion to Its end^ So this is the most 
excelleqt, only because (he practice of it is of the 
inost extensive use 

"Aboye all other subjects ^says an ancient 
pious writer) study thine own sell, — For no knowl- 
edge that terminates in curiosity or speculation is 
tomparable to that which is of use ; and of all 
useful knowledge, that is most so which consists in 
the due care and ju^t notions of ourselves. Thi^ 
6tudy is a debt ^hich every one owes himself, 
tiet^s not then be so lavish, so unjust, as not to 
fay this debt ; by spending 9opae part, at least, if 
We cannpt all or riiost of our time and care tipoi^ 
that whiph has the most indefeasible claim to it. 
jtjovern ydur passions ; toanage your actions with 
prudence ; and where fal^e ^teps have been made, 
f orrect them for the future. Let nothing be al- 
lowed to grow headstrong and di^^orderly ; but 
bring all under discipline. Set all your faults 
tefore your eyes; and pass sentence upon yourself 
l^ith the same seterity as you would do upon an- 
other, for whpni no partialKy hath biassed J^our 
juilgment.*' 

What vvill opr ttiMt ^i^act and diligent self rc- 

iiearched avail uS, if, after all, we fein^ into indo^ 
ence atid sloth ? Or, what will it signify to be 
coiiyinced that ther^ id a great deal amiss in our 
deportments and dispositions, if we sit still con- 
tentedly under that ponvi6tion, without talcing one 
step towatd^ a reformation? It will indeed render 
us but thO more guilty in the sight of Goo. And 
iiow sad a thing will it be to have our self kdowl- 
fdge hereafter rise up in^ud^ment against us^ 
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^^ Examination is in order to correction and 
amendment. We abase it and ourselves, if we 
rest in the daty without looking farther. We are 
to review oar daily walk, that we may reform it ; 
and consequently a daily review will point out to 
us the subject and matter of our future daily care.^' 
— " This day (saith the Christian, upon his re- 
view of things at night) I lost so much time f par- 
ticularly at -— ^ 1 took too great a liberty ; par- 
ticularly in 1 omitted such an opportunity, 

that might have been improved to better purpose. 
I mismanaged such a duty — I find such a corrup- 
tion often working ; my old infirmity still 

cleaves to me : how easily doth sin beset me ! O, 
may I be more attentive for the time to come, 
more watchful over my heart ! take more heed 

to my ways I May i jo so next day 1" " The 

knowledge of a distemper is a good step toward a 
cure ; at least it directs to proper methods and 
applications in order to it. be\£ acquaintance 
)eads to self reformation. He that at the close 
of each day calls over what is past, inspects him- 
self, his behaviour and manners, will not fall into 
that security, and those uncensured follies that are 
so common and so d^ingerous.'' 

And it may not be improper, in order to make 
us sensible of, and attentive to, some of the more 
secret faults and foibles of our tempers, to pen 
them down at night, according as they appeared 
during the transactions of the day. By which 
means, we shall not only have a more distinct 
view of that part of our character to which we 
are generally most blind ; but shall be able to dis* 
cover some defects and blemishes in it, which per* 
haps we never apprehended before. For the wiles 
f»nd doublings of the heart are sometimes so bidden 
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aiiid intriesite, that iC requires the nicest care ixA 
Biost steady attention to detect and atifold them. 

For itistinee : ** This day I read an autbori 
l|i^ho8e senttmeots were very different from mine^ 
and who etpressed himself with n^uch warmth and 
confidence. It excited my spleen, t own, and I 
immediately pi|0ded 2^ aferere censure upon him. 
Sd ths^t had he heen present, and talked in the 
^ame stl*ai4^ Ay ruffled tetpper would have prompt > 
ed me to use harsh and ungrateful latiguagCf 
isrhich might hi^ve occasioned a very unchristian 
contention. — But I now recollect, that though the. 
imthor might be mistakei^ in those sentiments, (as 
I still belter^ hie was) yet by his particuljlr circum- 
stances in life^ and the method of his educationi 
(le has been strongly led into that way of thinking. 
So that his prejudice is pardonable ; but ttiy un- 
eharitableness is i^ot ; especially considering that 
in many respects he hds the ascendant of me. — 
This proceeded then from uncharitablene^s, which 
13 one fault of my temper I have to watch against ; 
and which i never was before so sensible crf^ as I 
am now upon this recollection. Learn more mod- 
eration, and mftke tirore allowances for the m^ista- 
ken opinions of others for the, future. Be as char- 
itable to others who difier from you, as you desire 
they sho>]ld be to you who differ as much fi^om 
them. For it may be you cannot be more assur- 
ed of bein^ in the r^ght than they aTe. 

Again; ibis day I found myself strongly ih- 
elfhed to put in something by way of abatement 
to an excellent character given of am absent person, 
by one of his great admirers. It is true, I had the 
command of myself to hold my tongue, and it is 
well i had, for the ftrdour of h^ zeal would not 
have itdmitted the exce^on, though i still thiii^ 
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that in some degree it was just) which might have 
raised a wrangliog debate about, his ch^acter^ 
perhaps at the expense of my own; or h(vwever 
occasioned much animosity and conteotioii.-r— But 
I have since examined the secret spring of that 
impulse, and find it to be envy : which 1 was not 
then sensible of; but my aatagiooist had ceFtain^ 
imputed it to this : and had he taken the liberty 
to have told me so, I much q^uestioft whether 1 
ahould have had the temper of the philosophers 
who, when be. was really injured, being atisked 
whether he was angry or not, replied, JNo.; but 1 
am considering with myself whether I ought not to 
be so. I doubt 1 should not have so much compo- 
sure, but should have immediately resented it as a 
false and malicious aspersion : Imt it was certain«t 
ly envy, and nothing else; for the person who was 
the object of the encomium was much my superior 
in many respects. And the exception that aros^ 
to my mind was the aoly flaw in his character ;, 
which nothing but a quick-sighted envy could 
-descrj^ Take b/eed then of that vice for the future. 
Again ; this day 1 was much surprised to ob- 
serve in myself the symptoms ^f a vice, which of 
all others 1 ever thought myself most clear of^ 
and have always expressed the greatestdetestation 
of in others, and that is, covetousnes^ For what 
else could it be -that prompted me to withhold my 
charity from my fellow creature in distress, on 
pretence that he was not in every respect a prop- 
er ol^ject ; or to dispense it so sparingly to anoth- 
er, who I knew was so, on pretence of having late- 
ly been at a considerable expense upon another oc- 
casion ? This coqld proceed from nothing (else b«t 
a latent^pirinciple of covetousness ; wbicb,^hough I 
never before observed in myself, yet it is likely 
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others hare. O, how inscrutabe arc iht depths 
and deceits of the httm^nlieart ! Had my enemy 
brod«^ht against me a charge of indolence, self 
indulgence, or pride and impatience, or a too 
quick resentment of affronts and injuries, my own 
heart must have confirmed the aocn«ation, and 
forced me^to piead guilty. Had he charged me 
with bigotry, self opinion, and censorioasnes?, i 
should ^Ye thought it proceeded ^om the same 
temper in hioiself^aving rarely observed any thinj 
like it in my own. But had he charged me with 
eoy«toiis9ess, I shou4d hav^ tak€fn it for downright 
calnmny, and despised the censnre with indignation 
and triumph. And yet after aH, \ find it had 
been bat too true a* chaise. — O, how hard a 
thing*i8 it to know myself! — This, like all other 
^Knowledge, the m^re I hare of it/ the n^ore 8en« 
sjibfe I am ef my want of k." 

The difficulty of self go^vemment and self pos- 
session arises from the difiicnlt}'^ of a thorough self 
acquaintance, which is necessary to it. I say, a 
thorongh self'4e()ua«itaf)ce,««cha9ha8been already 
set fojth in its sererai branches, (Parl^l.) For as 
self government is »imply impossible (1 mean con- 
sidered as a virtue) where ^elf ignorance prevails, 
so the difiicuUy of it wii! decrease in proportion to 
the degree in which self acquaintance improves. 

Many, perlbftps, may be ready to think this a 
paradox ; and imagine thatihey know their pre- 
dominant pasi^ons and foibles very well, but still 
find it extremely difiknlt to correct them. But 
let them examine this point again, and^ perhaps 
they may ^nd, thatihat difficnUy anses eHher frotn • 
their defect of setf knowledge (for it is tir this as in ' 
other kinds of knowledge, wherein some are very 
ready to think themselves raubh greater proficients 
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than they are) or eke from tkeir neglect to pntiii 
practice that degree of self knowlet^ thej have. 
They know their parttccilar faiiiogS) j^t will not 
guard against the impiediate temptationa towth^m. 
And they are often betrayed into, the immedatei 
temptations whiph oveveome them, becavs^ thef 
are ignorant of, or do not guard against, them^tl 
remote temptations, which lead them into those 
which s^re more immediate and dang^ros^,^ wiiic^ 
may not improperly be called the teoi^tations to 
temptations ; in observing and gnardiii^ agamst 
which, consists a ^ery necessary partof self kmwt 
^d%e^ and the great art of keeping clear of daagec, 
which, in our' present state of frailty, is the best 
ineans of keeping clear of aia/ 

To correct what is aitniss^ f|nd to improve what 
is good in pus, is soppo^^ to be ^iir hearty denire, 
and the great end of all onr self research. Bnt 
if we do not endeavottr after this, all our laboiui 
^ft«r S4^ knowledge tfill be in Tain« Nay, if we 
do not endeavonr it, we pann^t b$ iiaid heaisUIy to; 
^sire it. ^^For there is most of the heart, where 
iher^ is inp«|; of tho will; a^d there is most of the 
irill^ where there is mos(t endeavour ; and^heve 
there is most eiideavomr, there is generally nsost 
amccess ; so that ettdeavOHor must pfore the truth 
of pur dieske, and sucoes? will generally prove the 
^ncerity ^ our endeayour.^' Th^ I think, we 
may safely say, without attributing too much to, 
the power of the human will,CQnaideriiig that we 
are rational and free agents, and considering wha( 
e&otual asastanee is offered to them who seek it, 
to render their endeavours aucoessAil, if they are 
9i|icere ; which introduces the subject i^ the fal- 
IdwiDfp ofai^ten ... 
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CHAP. X. 

-^Ferrient and frequent Prayer the most effectual Mcam 
for attaming true Self Knowledge, 

LASTLY, The last i^eans to self knowledge 
ivfaich 1 fihall mention, is frequent and dtjvout ap- 
.pJicatioBstotheFauntaiii of Light, and the father 
of oor spirits, to assist us in this important study, and 
give us the true knowledge of ourselves. 

This 1 iaentioo last, not as the least, but« on the 
cofitrary, as the greatest and hest means of all, to 
attain a right aad thorough knowledge of our- 
selves, and th<^ way to reioider »li the rest effectual ; 
andiherefore, though it be the last means meo^ 
tiooed, it is the first that should ha us^d- 
. Would we know ourselves, w^ must often con- 
verse not only with ourselves in jEneditatiou, but 
with God in prayer ; in the lowest prosti ation of 
soul, beseeching the Father of our saints to^ dis- 
cover, them tQ us ; in w<hose light we may see 
tight, where before there was nothing but daikr 
iiess ; to make known to us tb^depih and device? 
of out heart. For without the grape and influence 
of his divine illuminations and instructions, our 
J}eairtswilJ[,afteraU ourc^re^d pains toknow tlieni, 
most certainly deceive us^ And self love will £o 
prejfidice the unde^^t^nding, as to keep us ^tili in 
self ignorance. .. 

. The first thing we are to do in order to ^elf 
knowledge is, to assureourselves that ourheartsare 
^deceitful above all things. And the next is, to re- 
member that the Lord searcbeth the hearts and tri- 
eth the reins,* i. e. that He, the {Kardiognostees) 
Seai-cher of ail hearts! hathaperfecttnowledgeof 
them, deceitful as they are; which consideration, as 
it soggesteth to us the strongest Motive to inducers 
* Jer. xvii. 10, + Chron. xxx'm^ 9- 
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to labotir after a true knowledge of them ourselves; 
80 it directs as at the same time how we may at- 
tain this knowledge ; viz. bj an humble and ibf- 
portiinate application to Him^ to whom alone they 
are known, to make them known to u^. And this^ 
by the free and near accei^s which his Holy Spirit 
hath to our spirits, he can effectually do> vaHovf 
ways ; viz. by fixing our attentions ; by qnioken- 
ing our apprehensions ; removing oiir prejudices, 
(which, like a false medimn before the' eye of the 
mind, prevents its seeing things in a ju^t a^tid prop* 
er light ;} by mortifying onr pride, str^ngthe&B^ 
the intellective and refieetitig faculties, and enfop- 
cing upon the mind a lively sense and knowledge 
of its greatest happines? and duty ; and so awakt^n^ 
ing the soul from that carnal security and indif*- 
ference about its best interests, into which a too 
serious attention to the World is apt tp betray it 

Besides, prayer is a y^ry proper expedient fot 
attaining self knowledge, as the acti^al engage^ 
pient of the mind in this devotional exercise is in 
itself a great help to it' For the mind is never 
in a better frame, than when it is intently and de* 
voutly engaged in t|[iis duty ; it has theii the best 
fipprehensions of Gon, the truest notions of itself, 
and tbi^ justest sentiments pf earthly things; the 
^leare^it fLonpeptipps of its o'v^n weakness, and the 
deepest sense of its own vileness; and consequently 
is in the best disposition that can be, to receive a 
true jwd right knowledge of itself. 

And Q i could we but always fhin|c of our- 
selves in such a manner, or could we but always 
he in a dispositioii to thipk of ourselves in such a 
manner, as we sometimes do in^the fervour of our 
humiliations before the throne of grace, how great 
a progress should we soon piake in this important 
science? Which evidently shows the necessity of 
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jBuch devoqt apd bumble engagements of tbe soul, 
and how happy a means thej are to attain a just 
self acquaintance. ^ 

ANjD now; reader, whoever tht)ii art that 
bast takeii the pams toper use these sheets, whatever 
be thy circumstances or condition in the world, 
whatever thy capacity or understanding, whatever 
thy occupations and engagen^ents, whatever thy 
favourite sentiments aind principles, or whatever re* 
iigious sect or party thou espousest, know for cer- 
tain, that thou hafeti>een deeply interested in what 
thou hast been readiiig; whether thou hast at« 
tended to it or hot. For it is of no liesis concern 
tb thee than the security of thy peace, and useful- 
ness ill this world, and thy happiness in another ; 
,^nd relates td all thy interests, both a^ a mail and 
V Chriistian.— i-^-i-I^erhaps thou hast sieen something 
of thine bwh image in the glass that has now been 
held up to thee. And wilt thoa go awiy, And 
Soon forget what niariner of pef^on thou art f 
Petliaps thou hast m^t with some things thou dost 
iiot well understand or Approve. Biit shall that 
take off thine attentibn from those things thou dost 
tmderstand or approve, and art convinced of the 
iiecessity of?^- — ^If tnou hast received no imjirove* 
ment, qo benefit from this )>]ain practical treatise 
thou bast Blow perused; tead it Qv^r again. Tbe 
Same thought^ you know, often i^npressesone more 
at «;ifs time thsin another. And we sometimes re*- 
teive more ktiowledge and profit by the second 
perusal of a book than by the (irst. And ! would 
lain hope that thou wilt find something in this 
that may set thy thoughts pn work, and which, by 
the blessing of God, m^y make thee ihore obsef- 
Irant of thy heart and Conduct; and in conse- 
quence of that, a pQore sblirfj serious, wiiei 'eita^» 
lished Christian. ^ ; ' '/, 
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But wiil yoQ, afierallydeal bj this book yoa haye 
notv read, as yoa bare dealt by many sermons you 
have heard ? Pass your judgment upon it according 
to your received and established set of notions ; 
and condemn or applaud it, only as it is agreeable 
or disagreeable to them ; and commend or censure 
it, only as it suits or does not suit your particular 
taste; without attending to the real weight, import- 
ance, and necessity of the subject abstracted from 
those views ; or will you be barely content with 
the entertainment and satisfaction, which some 
parts of it may possibly have given you ; to assent 
to the importance of the subject, the justness of the 
sentiment, or the propriety of some of the observ- 
ations you have been reading ; and so dismiss all 
without any further concern about the matter? 
Believe it, O Christian reader^ if this be all the ad- 
vantage you gain by it, it were scarce worth while 
to have confined yourself so long to the perusal of 
'it. ' It has aimed, it has sincerely aimed, to do you a 
much greater benefit ; to bring you to a better ac- 
quaintance with one yoit express a particular re- 
gard for, and who iscapable of being tbebest friend, 
. or the worst enemy you have in the world ; aad 
^ that is yourself.-^It was designed to convince you, 
^that would you live and act consistently, either as a 
man, or a Chri8tian,you must know yourself; and to 
persuade you under the influence of the foregoing 
motives,and by the help of the forementioned direc- 
tions, to make self knowledge the great study, and 
self government the great business of your life. In 
which resolution may Almighty God confirm you ; 
and in which great business may his grace assist 
you, against all future discouragements and dis- 
. tractious. With him I leave the success of the 
whole ; to whom be glory and praise forever. 
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QUESTIONS, 



Pi^EFAGS. 

FOR whose benefit was this treatise par<- 
ticularly intended? 
What is the great eAd of philosophy ? 
What is the highest learning ? 
What is the greatest wisdom ? 
What is peculiarly essential to a finished edacation? 
What did SodraXea take most pains to rectify in 

his pupils? , , 

From what art may youth expect to find more 

advantage, than from the best acquaintance 

with all philosophy ? 
What was the observation of Ag^lafus^ the Spar* 

tan king, respecting the instruction of youth ? 
What does Dr, Fuller obsery e is but a busy idleness? 
What is the proper office and care of parents, an4 
• of all who have the charge of youth ? 
What was the observation of a great divine ? 
"(V^hat is prefeijsible to natural philosophy ? 
Why is it that so few properly govern th^i? 

passiotis ? 



PART FIRST. 
Chaf. L 
What knowledge does a wise man prefer?/ 
What is essential to a true self knowledge ? ' 
What was the maxim venerated by the ancients ? 
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What did TTui'ies sa^ was the hardest iking in Ihr 

world? 
What directions are giTen in the 3ible relative 

to self knowledge ? 
What evils follow, an aversion to self reflection ? 
What are the means and end of self knowle^et 
What are the three peeoliar properties of tbitf' 

science? 
Wh^ is 4:akml4ted ta promote hmniHty ? 

Cbjlp. n. ' 
What is the part allotted us to act oid tilie sti^e 

of human life ? 
When do we degrade Ae noble powers of onr souls? 
How will onr conduct in this life hare anjreiatioii 

to.futurity ? 
What is the des^ of divine revelation t 
What will qualify for the enjoyment of God X 

Chap. III. 
h^ what respects are divine laws more advanta* 

geous than human ? 
What is the most natural duty we owe to our 

Creator? 
To what does the knowledge of ourselves lead ? 
What relation do Christians sustain to Jesus Christ? 
What are we to learn as his disciples ? 
What are we to practise as his followers ? 
What are our duties as his servants ? 
What are our obligations as redeeo^ed sinners ? 
!n what way is self ignorance manifested ? 
How will self knowledge instruct in relative duties? 
If we misbehave to inferiors, what does it imply ? 
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ch4?. ly. 

Who deserves the greatest applaa^e ? 
|d what. way can any one adorp his station ? 
What will ei{:pose our affectation and weakness ? 
}iow is a pharapter inaiotained with decenpy ? 

Chap. V, 

How does Providence point out the road to nset 

fulness ? 
What was the doom of hjm who hid bis talent in 
! the earth ? " 

Who are not content with their due share of mer^ti^ 

CHAf, VI. 

|d what way may we discover our moral weakness^ 

as well as strength ? 
Where does a wise man keep a double guard ? 
What is the consequence of attempting things 

above one's capacity ? ^ 

What is highly dishonourable in a gf eat genius ? 
What peculiarly distipguishes a wise map from a 

Chap. VII. 
What is the plainest index of the inward dispo- 

sition ? 
What is the sin which vicious persons excuse ^nd 

disguise with artifice and sophistry ? 
What may be called tl^e sins of the 0esh) pr tb^ 

body? 
What those of the spirit, or soul ? 
What betrays great self ignorance ? 
What peculiar weakness does the apostle Paul 

censure, in Romans ii. 1 ? 
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What must be searched to the bottom in order 

to a cure ? 
^hat must one be content to know, who is en^ 

gaged in the study of himself? 
Who are the persons whom Salomon says shall 

not prosper ? ' ■ ^ 

How shall we find out our most beloved sin ? 
In what way may we detect our sins of omission ? 

Chap. VIII. 
What are the occasions and the company to be as 

carefully avoided as a road of robbers? 
What is the temper which must be watched? 
How is a criminal inclination subdued ? 
What stratagem did Fdix Maximus employ 

against Hannibalt 
How may a Christian con<]|uer vice ? 
Where should reason and conscience be stationed. 

as ai guard? 
When is watchfulness against sin most essentia).? 
What is (he first thing presented in a temptation ? 
What is turned into a strong imagination ? 
What is enforced by a sensible delight ? 
By what assent is the work of sin finished I 
What is an evidence that we are strangers to. 

ourselves ? 
In what way does the subtle, enemy disguise 

iniquity ? 
What is the pr€<:ept of Solomon respecting 

the passionate ? Trov. xxii. 24, ^5. 
What duty is taught in the Lord's prayer, relative 

to temptation ? 

Chap. IX. 
What gives a powerful but imperceptible bias to 
the mind ? * . 



Why 13 the mind so much obscured bj prejudices ? 
What should be examined by reason ana sf^'ipture ? 
Whfit h to be suspected as erroneous ? 
What did archbishop TiVloUon say he did not love ? 
How will prejudice affect the conyersation and 

conduct? . ~ 

How m^ we learn whether our esteem be right- . 

ly placed ? 
When is disaffectiop to others improper? - 
What are the apologies which may be Qi«|de for 

Eersons whom we dislike ? 
at peculiar temper is necessary in repeatmg 

the Lord's prayer ? 
When are we more goremed by inclination than 

by conscience ? 
When are objections to a pertain conduct delusi^ve ? 
What is the recompense of acting rightly ? 
How does the language of reason differ from that 

of sense and appetite ? 
What is the consequence pf an exctssi?e self*ed^ 

teemt 

What^ did Sm'eca say about diverting himself witb 
a fool ? ^ ' 

Chaf. X. 

How may the different tempers be distingukhed t 
^ When may a person deserve the appellation of 
good-natured ? 

What js it for whicb jmy one is esteemed, ox de- 
spised 7 

What spirit governed James and John, when our 
Lord reproved them ? Lul^e ix. 66. 
, What passion on some occasions gains ascendency ? 

What shows the necessity of a perfect knpwled|fe 
of OUT reigninpf passiops 3| ' 
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Who cast too much gloom into their religion ? 
Who improperly mingle the pleasures of sense 

with those of religion ? 
How may we know our predominlint affections f 
How are the diffei-ent tastes of the soul distin* 

gnished ? 
What will he more useful than the knowledge of 

all which transpires in the world ? 
What ought to he the counsellor of reason ? 
What should we govern wisely ? 

CfiA?. XI. 

What is that in which our hearts frequently de- 
ceive us ? 

How may we deceive ourselves, whilst deceiving 
others I 

How may we form a right judgment of onr actions? 

In what respect dpes Qod see differently from men? 

What is the fissertion of Solamont Pror. xi^l 2. 

Chap. XII. 

What passion has often an unsuspected influence 
Off the conduct ? 

What is that which sometimes flegenerates into a 
mean ambition ? 

What isthe true sign of a noble spirit? 

When does ambition degenerate into vanity ? 

When is ambition degraded into de^ructive vice ? 

What was Seneca's judgment of Alexander^ the 
conqueror ? 

Who entail infamy and curses upon their name ? 

Against whom does Habakfkvk denounce a wo? 

What will afford more pleasure than the acclama- 
tions of the ignorant? 

What will destroy the love of popularity, and th« 
fear of censure? ^ 
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Chap, Xllt 

When does our knowledge do osi tiiore harm than 
good ? 

What is it of which Ihe vain are peculiarly fond? 

In what way do ignorant persons striire to out- 
shine others ? 

What is a good rale by which to estimate any 
one's knowledge ? 

What should be the ultimate end of our knowl- 
edge ? 

What is that knowledge which will neither ren- 
der us wiser nor more useful ? 

What is that necessary knowledge, for the attain^ 
ment of which we have so many opportunities 1 

What is the trite observation respecting empty 
things? 

What persons make the greatest show of knowl- 
edge? 

Who are those who have learned just enough to 
spoil company ? 

What is really worse than ignorance ? 

How may a sett of wrong notions be tried and 
exposed? 

How does the apostle Paul describe certain self- 
sufficient persons ? 

Chap. XIV. 
What is important to the peace and improvement 

of the mind ? 
What is more4o be dreaded than a city in flames ? 
What rule did a wise heathen prescribe to himself? 
What is the state of that man who does not attend 

to his own thoughts ? 
What are the thoughts to be watched against ? 
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What is that state in vrhich a Christiaii ought to 

be contented ? Philip, iv. 1 1. 
What is the commooi weakness we should gnard 

against ? 
What reflections are calculated to cotmterac^ 

anxious apprehensions ? 
What thoughts corrode the mind ? 
What is that which rests^only in the bosom of foolsf 
What does the apostle PutU say respecting the 
grace of charity, in the 13th chap, of 1st Corin.f 
On whose patience and meekness should we aned- 

iUte? 
When should the tongue be carefully guarded? 
What are like oil thrown upon the flames ? 
What spirit may be likened to that of Satan ! 
Who is the greatest self-tormentor ? 
What are the thoughts that yield neither pleas- 
ure nor profit f \ . > 
What is the blessing next to a clear conscfence 

and a sound judgment ? 
What may be mistaken for the light of evidence? 
What are the thoughts known to God, against 

which our Saviour warns us ? 
What is the effect of too much gloom and melan* 

choly? 
When should we set reason to judge of our 

thoughts? ^ X 

What is the cause of teuch self-deception? 
Wha^t ar^ the thoughts we shouldjreject and abhc^ 
What are the thoughts we ought to retain and 

improve? 
What are the two things necessary to bring the 

mind into a right habit ? 
What is the way to obtain true andsolid knowledge? 
What is the source of mjich confusion and mistake) 
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Vfbtit is « good .rule for tpeakiiigt and thiDkiog on 
different sabjects ? 

What mil be Abe adiranUige of a ri|^t manage- 
ment of oar rational powers ? 

Jlowmaytbemindbefamishedwithgoodthoiig^hts? 

Wbat is the object of true knowledge ? 

Wh«t,is the end of it? 

What is the great end of true religion ? 

Mow may the sincerity of religious pcinciple be 
known ? 

MM, is one gritzt advantage of retirement ? 

l¥hat is a very dangerous si^pposition ? 

What IS the testimony of scripture ? Proy. zxiy. 9. 

Chap. XV, 
How 13 the memory defipedl 
How may it be guarded against useless ideas ? 
What may be more advantageous than many 

hours' reading ? 
How may we learn the extent and capacity of our 

memory, and the right way to improve it 1 
(Ian the memory be improved by conversation ? 
Wliat should we recollect at evening ? 
What should be placed in order, and arranged in 

classes? 
What will greatly help the memory? 

esAP. x^. 

In what way does Mr. ffowe describe mental taiBle ? 
rHow do education and custom influence the taste ? 
What is frequently mistaken for judgment and 

igrace ? 
How does mental taste affect t)ie judgment ? 
What ought not to be set up as a standard to others? 
How may a preacher most edify his hearers ? 

Q 
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What was PauPt practiced Rom. xr* i. 1 ddr. 
ir. 2«. 

Whit should a prea<^her lahbiir to cotirect in his 
aadienc^ ? 

Who are sometixDes the most arbitraiy judges of 
preachers ? 

What is a great weakness in relation to religions 
matters ? 

What should be t^dted by scripture, reason and 
conscience ? 

What are the two things to be avoided in the in- 
dulgence of our taste? 

Chap. XVII. 

What are the two first dictates of prudence ? 
What will a wise man be concerned to do ? 
What proves that we are constantly ^departing 

froni Our happiness 7 
What is an evidence that we are drawing nearer 

to felicity^ 
When do we expose ourselves to disappointment? 
How may the most solid satisfaction be obtained ? 
What is the character tobemaintainedthrough life? 

CjiU9. XVIII. 

What two things are inseparably connected? 
How may we know whether we are prepared to 

die? 
What is the happiness of departed sotds? 
What prepares the soul for the emoyihent of God ? 
What are the moral attributes of God? 
How mav we know that we are the objects of his 

love ? 
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CHArm \^ 

How is tel Apostoession obta^ed f 

YRkO id calm uvd^r affronts and defamation f 

lYhat was the doctrine of the Stoics, respecting 

thoughts t ' . ^ 

What was the remark of Solomon about contention? 
What reflections should I cultiyate m affliction ? 
Who is the least subject to melancholy p^eai^ 

of the imagisfttion t 

C«AP. II. 

lyhen will our condi|ct be cool and rational ? 
What will nreyent disappointments and troubles t 
What wilLaouble the evil of an affliction? 
W^at are the difficulties we ought to charge up* 
pnourselyes? v . 

Chap. IH. 

What is the offipring of self ignorance? 
What is the language of self knowledge ? 
Whence is it that young persons are vain and self 

sufficient ? 
Why do pride and stiffiiess characterize old age ? 
What is too apt ftp infect the best human minds I 
Whalfwill degrade the Christian temper into the 

Pharisaical? . 
What spiritual advantages are the best fot m t 
Who ^^e th^ highisst in God's esteeiu ? 
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Chap. IV. 
What will dispose as ta » candid^ temper ? ^ 
What is impiied in the caution of our Saviour, 

Matt. yii. 3,4, 5? 
How did the heathens represent a cammon f«lr 

ing of bnmaji^ nator/^ ? 

Cbm9. V. 
Hbwift moderation to^be disiingiiiafaedrfiNDiiilalBai- 

wannness and'indifihrence ^ 
How imy a goodicanse be ii^iisd ti 
How may oar time and tempee be «v^|wigffmd^ 
What is the most suitable behaviour towards aupi 

opponent of bad principle&?' 

ciBAT- yi. 

Who is the best able to jadg.e pfmen and. thinp ?• 
What often gives the n)iod false impressibos ? 
What will a knowledge pf our true interest teach 

us? 
Why are things of a wprldly naturf so greatly 

over-rated? 

Ghab. VU. 
Whatsis the greait diity wfaici^- otnr Sariour rfh 

quires of his fotlowers ? 
Has this duty been perverted ? 
How*should it respect our praefiiee ? 
In what way should' self^deniedin^uence burtiem- 

pere? 
What is necessary to peace of c<mscience f 
What will compensate HiediScultiesofself^dleDial? 
What is more ornamental to re%ion th^n thfs- 

greatest zeal ? 
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What persons tarnish their characters with a Tis^ 
bl,e uiponsistencj t 

Chap. VIII. 

H^hat aiay we learn from a khowledge of our tal- 
ents and capacities ? 

Who have been the persons, in all a|^s, most 
anxious to improve their time ?. 

In what way does the vicious example of q^en of 
genius, injure their fellow creatures ? 

What remark worthy of remembrance was, made 
by ChryiOikmi 

How may we preserve a uniform consistency ia 
our conduct, and render ourselves useful ? 

' Chap. IX. 

Who is contemptible in tl^e view pf those who 

^now hi^ ? 
In what may the meanest peasant excel ? 
What considerations justify the condescension of 

superior characters? 
In what way does self knowledge inflaenoe mf n 

of inferior rank? 
On what occasion should we most diligently 

search the Bible ? 
When should preachers be willing to risk Iheiv 

popalarity? 

Chap. X. 

What is injurious to devotion ? 
What are the counterfeits of piety ? 
What is the only ground of real devpti<)ii ? 
How may, Christians increase their Ipve, and fe^r 
of God? 

9^ 
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Cbmb. XI. 
How ma J we obtain assktance in prajer, as to itf 

subject and mode ? 
When do some persops only begin to know them- 

selres? / 

What consfderatiphs will incf0a8e:fi|Mb andfiorronr 

in prayer? 
What makes a Christian gnitefal ? 
Who 19 sensible that be deserres nofgood) 
From what does hnmiJtty proceed- ? 
^i9w may we be aaaislKd to vidinrtanvi 4ie koJyr 

scriptures ? 
ht wbaft does the Cluristiais Qad* a quickening spinil V 
^y wbat.art may we reooviie: bent^t ftoBntb^ 

word of God 2 
How may we improve m. tru& wisdom? 

'Chap. Xlf. 
Why is th^ thought of deatb terrifyiag andgl6om|i 

to the soul? 
How may this fear be subdued, and this gloom 

dissipated? 
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By what are we most liable to be deceived? 
When are care and diligence necessary t 
What are suitable questions in self-examination t 
What will custom make a delightful^duty ? 
What should be our morning recollections? 
What should we review in the evening ? 
What was recommended by Flutarchf iTptcleVvs^ 
and Marcus Jintoni^fitu ? 
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Vfhdit was the advice ofPphag'orcu ? 

What doe» Sen'eca. relate of Stgchvus ? 

What did Sen'tca say was his daily practice ? 

Wh^t i» the provioce of conscieoce ? ' 

What is the mind apt to believe, or to disbelieve t 

What said Sm'eca^ teflpecting our thou^ ts ? 

What are some of tijie false rxdesi by which we 

piay judge ot ourselves 7 
What is the best rule by which to judge ourselves? 
What was the general character of Pharaoh, Mab^ 

Heradf and Feliop f 
Who reject the only true means of knowing their 

•wn charactev? 
When are scripture and right reasompecv^rtedf 
How BKigr we ascevt^n what i» right reason^? 
What iS' a iptahiable ^efeope against tl|e lieeBtiouar 

ness of fancy? 
What is that glass i^ wshich we should often view 

ourselves ? 
How does the eye of the mind differ ftom thai of 

the body ? 
y^hat is plainly oppi>sed to ^he fahe BBfaisns of 

|lie wor|d ? • 

Chap. II. 

What is an important precept of Solomon ? 
What are the Iwa principal reasons for keeping 

the heart? 
How may the heart be known ? 
How may we judge the charaicters of otfeers? Matt. 

vii. 16. 
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Chat. in. 

What fftid Afonla^M^ rapecting Ike potUfe ap^ 

probation ? 
In w bat waj inay we improT^ tbe remaifa of our 

eneniies f 
VVbat said AddUcn remectiog friends and cnemica t 
On wbat subject did PUaareh write an essay t 
Wbat is ibe the mark of a*dissolnte mind ? 
Who are tbe least presamptnoas? 

Cha^. ly. 

How may the company of oar siqperiors be ren- 
dered useful? 
What will more effectually teach than precepts? 
Whp hath set as a perfect example of innocence ?. 

Chat. V. 

What are opposed to pride md obsjtmacy ? 
How may we become humble an4 self^intell^ent ^ 
Who cannot know himself? 
What are*neces8arily connected ? 
What is the mark of an excellent mind? 

Chap. VL 

If by did T%emiAock$ deure to he taught the art 

of forge tfulness? 
Wha t should we take much pains to foiget ? 
What retards the progress of the understanding^ 
What is a useful precept respecting books and 

company ? 
What did Montaigne call a busy idleness ? 
What proves the imperfection of our understands 



Ch:4p vni 

iKQiat mi SoUmion respecting the fool f 
MThat is the chief cause of reecDtm at ?' 
What- was the adFice of Munodo'rur the phifoso^ 

pher, to Cesar Aitgustus ? 
What said the emperor to the philosopher ? 
W^at rule of divine wisdom may. a Christian adopt? 
What was aseasonable thought ofMarcus^dntoni'husf 
What is superior to a phifosophical contempt of 

injuriesf 
How may afUctions be rendered a salutary disci- 

phne f 
How may the wisdom and goodness of God be 

,^8C0Tered in his corrections ? 
How may we detect the latent wickediiess of our 

hearts f 
What excited wrath in th/e meekestman T Psalm* 

cy. 33. 
What excited pmsioDrin the most patient? Jbbiii.33i 
How may worldly prosperity be inrpiof ed 7 
When are our zeal and* wisifom jptit' to the 

most delicate trial ? 

Cha^ Vllii 

fn judging our charaeter*, what are the^ things to 

be set aside? 
Why are some things denied by Providence to 

the best of men? 
Who discover a perverted judgment ? 
When may a good man sbine with distinction? 

Chap. IX. 

When does self knowledge appear to the best ad*' 

vantage ? * 

Whsit is the debt which every one owes himself ? 
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Whtt will aggravate our giUlf io the s^lit of €kkl ? 
Why dionld we reTiew our conduct daily? 
What are to intricate, as to require much attention? 
Horr does envy sometimea discover itself? 
What said a certain philosopher, on being asked 

ifhew^asaiigry? 
Whfit |8 tbje vice frhich will prevent pur chari^ 

to one in distress 7 
How may the dangers of temptation be avoided? 
What win generally ensure suj^ess if^aifistteinB- 

Chat. X. 
How inay prayer become useful in the attaii^ 

ment of self knowledge ? 
What is said respecting the heart ? Jer. zvii. 9. 
What v|ras the advic^ pf David f o bis son Solo^ 

mon ? 1 Chron. xxviii; 9. • 
How may the Holy Spirit ipstruplt U9 in the 

knowledge of ourselves? 
When may we have the be^t apprehensions of 

God, and ourselves ? 
What ought to be the concern and object in the 

^ study of this volume ? 
Ii) what respects did the author of this volume 
> de9ign to benefit its reader ? - ' 
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